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MISS ARLINGCOURT’S WILL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“ Leaves of Fate,” “ Octavia's Pride,” &c., &c. 
——__>__—_ 
CHAPTER I. 


“ AND so your mistress has never married, Silas ? 
‘That be rather strange, considering.” 

The speaker, an elderly man in a clean, homespun 
suit, paused, and looked scrutivizingly into the wrin- 
kled, wizened face of old Silas Scott, the faithful and 
leal follower of the house of Arlingcourt. 

Silas lifted his eyes, which were as bright and sharp 
as ever, from the chopping-block on which he was 
splitting kindlings for the cook, and flashed their in- 
digpant glance into the other's face. 

“You have wit enough to know, Jim Gill, that it 
is not for lack of opportunity. There’s plenty of 
‘fine gentlemen from the noblest families would be 
proud and happy to marry Miss Arlingeourt.” 

“TI don’t doubt that, Silas,” the other returned, 
hastily seeking to mollify the wounded pride of the 
devoted servitor. “It be ten years since I was 
here, as you know, and I haven't heard a word 
from Arlingcourt Rise, but I remember well there 
wasn’t a sweeter nor a handsomer young lady in the 
county, letting alone her being an Arlingcourt, and 
the heiress of all this great property, and I expected 
to hear that she had made a great match, and to find 
you, Silas, proud and happy in your old fashion, over 
a dainty little group of young Arlingeourts. But, 
perhaps, there’s time enough yet. The right suitor 
may come yet.” 

_Old Silas shook his gray head and began chopping 
vigorously. 

“No, no,” he muttered, “there’s no hopes of it 
now, none at all. Miss Cornelia will be the last of 
the fine old family.” 

“ And that’s what is so queer,” pursued his visitor. 
_ Silas sighed still more heavily. It was a sore sub- 
ject with him, a living, lasting grief that the old 
family, whose glories he had shared, whose pride and 
{awe were dearer to him than his own good name, was 
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thus in danger of disappearing from the elite of the 
county. 

“One cannot tell,” he muttered, “some uncanny 
spell fell upon her when she was away there in them 
foreign parts so long. She was not like the same 


blithe winsome girl when she came home. 
comes of the foreigners, no good at all.” 

“T can’t say for that, Silas, it's down below the 
Channel you mean, I suppose.” 

“Miss Cornelia was in the worst place of all, to 
my thinking. She was in Italy, and an evil eye 
must have been cast upon her there, for she that 
went out gay of spirit, light of heart, and merry in 
mischief aud yonng folks’ ways, came back like one 
of them statues they put up in the niches, beautiful 
and good, but cold—-as cold as ice.” 

* Perhaps there was a lover,” suggested his visitor. 

Silas shook his head. 

“Tt’s alla puzzle. It’s not for the likes of me to 
find it out. er father was an Arlingcourt, and 
they all have wills of their own. But he died soon 
after she came back, and she lad everything her 
own way, If there was a fureign sweetheart, why 
did he not seek her out? One canuot say. But 
this is sure—though many grand and worthy gen- 
tlemen visit at Arlingeourt Rise, there 1s no 
ope who can boast of an encouraging smik; from 
Miss Cornelia. She is just as if there was a marble 
case around her, and it has been the same for so 
many years, we can’t hope for a change now that 
she is more than forty, Miss West and Reynold 
Raleigh act more like the owners here than shie. 
And the poor old master was so proud of her, and 
took such paits to make arrangements for her hus- 
band to take the old name! Alack! alvick!” 

And poor old Silas laid down his hatchet, and 
drew his sleeve across his eyes to c'/ear away the 
mist that dimmed his sight. 

“TI should like to see her once before I go back. 


No good 











Seems to me I could read on he): face what has | 


happened to her,” continued the other, musingly. 
“You can have the chance if you wait a little. 

It is almost time for her to come ‘pack from her ride. 

She goes every pleasgit Rcouple of miles on 








Black Bess, and she rides down this walk to the 
stable riding-block, instead of going to the front or 
side steps. We suspect it’s to escape having Mr. 
Reynold Raleigh’s company, who would be likely to 
go with her if he could.” 

“ Who is this Reynold Raleigh, Silas ?” 

“ He is the heir, I expect. The old master picked 
him up, found out he was a distant relation, and 
made more of him than he deserved, according to my 
thinking. Miss Cornelia found him here when sho 
came home, and here he’s been ever since. Miss 
West is the only one in the place as thinks over- 
much of him.” 

“ And who's Miss West?” 

“She came home from Italy with Miss Cornelia 
as a kind of companion, and she has staid with her 
all these years, and is made to be at home like a 
sister. If it wan’t that Miss Cornelia seems to find 
such a comfort in her, I think I should hate the wo- 
man, though I don’t know why, except that she steals 
about so much like a cat. She is violently in love with 
Mr. Raleigh, though it’s little attraction I can see. 
and they are such good friends. I wonder they're 
not married. There, now I’ve told you the family 
history—gossiping like a woman. But it’s only to 
you, Gill, you who've come.so far to hear about 
your old home. And there’s Black Bess coming, I 
can tell her trot from all the rest. Now you'll see 
Miss Cornelia.” 

He pointed towards the arched passage-way, which 
gave to the rear-yard by the kitchen, a glimpse of 
the broad avenue which swept around the two wings 
of the great mansion, and led on to the stables. 

Gill watchéd with eager curiosity, as Black Bess, 
slackening her pace, came walking into this avenue, 
and he stared rather than gazed at the mistress of 
Arlingcourt Rise, as the tall, slender figure in the 
dark green riding-labit emerged to view. 

Her veil was flung upward, the riding-hat care- 
lessly pushed away from her fair white forehead, and 
lie saw the face distinctly. Gill was hardly the mau 
to read the fine countenance correctly, to analyze 
the evanescent, subtle expression hovering around 
the firm-set, but pathetic lips, to catch the meaning 
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of the dreamy haze in the deep, dark eyes. But he 
saw that it was the face of a still beautiful woman, 
upon whose.summer an icy blast had come. He held 
his breath until she vanished ; then he turned im- 
petuously to old Silas. 

“Good heaven, man! what blow has that woman 
had? She is no more like the bright merry Miss 
Cornelia I used to help upon the pony than night 
is like day. I tell you she has had some terrible 
trouble. That be the truth, Silas.” 

Old-Silas ground his teeth, as he replied : 

“Don’t I know it without your telling mo, Gill ? 
And don’t it cut me to the heart-every time I look 
at her? But I can give her no help. She hides 
it, whatever it is. I told you she was cased in 
marble, but it’s on the outside; there’s pain and 
feeling enough underneath. I would die this minute 
if I could make it right for her; and no wonder, for 
I’m auseless old cumberer of the ground, and she- 
is the last Arlingcourt of Arlingcourt Rise.” 

As he finished with an intense bitterness in the 
tone, he seized upon the hatchet and began chop- 
ping furiously. 

His hand might have been unsteady or the blurring 
mist have still blinded his eyes; at all events, le 
struck the hatchet down again directly upon tlie 
forefinger of the hand grasping the stick. Gill gave 
@ loud ejaculation of sympathy and distress, ud) 
Silas, the blood streaming over his hand and sleeve, 
hurried around to the kitchen door, but before he 
reached it one of the women saw him, and came 
rushing out screaming at the top of her voice. 

The noise drew the attention of Miss Arlingpourt, 
who chanced at that moment to be passing tlie 
archway on her return to the house. 

She came promptly upon the scene, and followed 


the suffererinto the housekeeper’s room,. where*the |, 


finger was bandaged, with many expressionsef cor- 
dial sympathy. ; 

“| wish Miss West was at home,” saidtiielouse- 
keeper. “She had a wonderful box of salve: in that: 
India medicine chest of hers. James teied@itiwhem 
he cut his arm, and it cured him at once:” 

“She is not coming until to-morrowjand) we need! 
the salve now,” answered Miss 8 
over Silas with a pitiful sympathyrom lier wilite fixee. 
“Hortense ought to know whieretlie box is kept, 
and I will take the responsibility of gettingtiesalve.. 
Poor Silas! does it pain yowsorbadly ?” 


Silas Scott looked up at.His«mistress withewistfull |) 
Cornelia, itis enough to} 


smile. 

“ Indeed, indeed, Miss 
stop the worst pain, to have you so’ Kind and! good.” 

A slow, sweet smile broke up the gravity which 
was almost sternness on that statuesque face. The 
deep, sad eyes glowed with a warm and tender 
brightness. 

Miss Arlingcourt dropped the train’of her riding- 
skirt, which she had been holding up with her right 
hand, and laid that hand on the old man’s shoulder. 

“Silas, honest-hearted, faithful old friend,” said 
she, in a voice whose sudden emotion held also a 
touch of solemnity, “it would be cruel and ungrate- 
ful indeed, if you should receive aught but kindness 
from the last Arlingeourt.” 

“Not the last, Miss Cornelia,” exclaimed Silas, 
moved to sudden boldness ; “ oh, ne, not the last! I 
would give my whole hand, my arm, my poor life, 
rather than it should be so.” 

Miss Arlingcourt’s face, which was always pale, 
blanched to a yet deadlier whiteness. The firm-set 
lips, despite their efforts, quivered. She caught 
away her hand and pressed it against her side, and 
then turning round, murmured : 

“ But you must have the salve, I will try and find 
it. Dawson, send Hortense to me.” 

And while she spoke the lady walked swiftly from 
the room. 

The eyes of the old man were running over, but 
his tears were not for the smarting wound. 

Miss Arlingcourt walked steadily on up the broad 
staircase, but the hand which grasped the carved 
railing shook, and the downcast eyelids had a fierce 
glare, whether of rage or agony it might have been 
difficult to say. 

She passed the open door of .her own luxurious 
and tasteful chamber, and opened another at the end 
of the corridor. The lowered curtains, the undis- 
turbed furniture, and silence, showed that the occupant 
was absent. Miss Arlingcourt shivered a little, but 
drew up a curtain and looked around her for the 
medicine chest. Before she had recognized it, Hor- 
tense, a trim little Frenchwoman, appeared. 

“Do you know anything about Miss West’s medi- 
cine-chest, Hortense? Come and find it.” 

“I think I have seen her go to it; I am sure it is 
in that drawer ; but it is locked, you see.” 

“Bring my bunch of keys from the secretaire, and 
see if any of them will fit. Poor Silas! he must not 
suffer for an idle whim of etiquette. I will explain 


“ that she should have locked the drawer at 

“ That drawer is always locked. Madame never 
allows me to go to it,” persisted Hortense. 

Miss Arlingcourt turned round upon her almost 
angrily. 

“The responsibility is mine, Hortense. Obey my 
bidding, girl! Silas shall not suffer with that cure 
in the house.” 

Hortense went upon the errand, but as soon as 
she was safely out of the room, she shook her head 
and muttered : 

“Won't madame be angry? I would give a sou to 
see her face when she hears it. Why, I have never 
had a peep into that drawer, not even when I was 
dressing madame’s hair the other day, and she wanted 
the band of pearls. She took all the trouble to rise 
uprand go for it herself. Parblew! the drawer holds 
its secret, whatever it may be. The Saints send 
‘Mademoiselle Arlingcourt vers it!” 5 

The keys were brought, and one found which un- 
locked the drawer. 

Miss Arlingcourt’s own hand performed the act, 
but she called the Frenchwoman when it was done. 

“ Hortense, come and show me which is the India 
medicine box, if you have ever seen it.” 

Hortense came and was cunning enough to make 
an examination Soy men: rent give her a 
general: survey e@ contents. e hardly knew 
j eaten expected) but she was disap inted. There 
seemedian innumerable quantity of es of every 
siveraud! material. This was the extent of her dis- 
covery. She put her hand upon a foreign-looking 
“een: s like a Chinese tea-box. 

: it, am sure, Sometimes. she leaves it 
\on:ttie tailette table.” 
Miss: Avtingoourt took it out and opened it. 
“Wow select the salve; take it down to Daw= 
} gon;,andtwiien she has used what Silas needs, bring 
it-back.. Ditis not so very daring an adventure, you 
yperceives. ‘Wou silly Frenchwomen are always ima- 
| gining wendberful secrets. Because Miss West chooses 
to keep: tliese: pretty mementoes of her foreign life 
out of cauiiiehage.e, you straightway deduce that 
the drawer ‘liolds some frightful secret. I. hope it 
will texelixyowa lesson, Hortense.” 
| Hortemse lowered her liead and’ went out a little 
‘self-convicted' by the rebuke. Miss Arlingcourt re- 
| mained! Teatting lightly on the open drawer, her 
filmed musingly upon the: opposite quarter 


pulled open to its utmost ex- 
tent, to reavli:the lacqnered chest which was pushed 
to the inner side. The weight thrown upon it by a 
sudden lurch of her arm took it out of its socket en- 
tirely, and down it came. 

She made a swift grasp at it and saved it from fall- 
ing to the floor, but all the contents were thrown 
together in a confused mass. 

“ Well, this looks like punishment for my temerity. 
Barbara may well be angry at this jumble,” mur- 
mured the lady, as with those white, thin hands of 
hers, she attempted to restore the drawer to its com- 
partment. 

The task was a somewhat difficult one, but she 
persevered until she accomplishedit. Then she turned 
her attention to restoring order to the interior, but 
she paused suddenly with an exclamation of dismay. 

A Hindoo casket exquisitely inlaid with myriad 
tiny flecks of ivory, sandal-wood and silver, had been 
thrown against a bronze cologne-stand, and while 
the silver-mounted lock had held to its trust, the 
side, glued like all the frail India goods of that de- 
scription without any regard to solidity and strength, 
had dropped out. 





Miss Arlingcourt raised the casket sorrowfully, 
and as she did so, a package of yellow papers slipped 
thiovgh the aperture into her hand. She was re- 
placing them carefully when the superscription of 
one .2f them caught her eye. 

Without a moment's hesitation she dropped the 
casket and tore open the paper, reading it through 
with ove swift, flaming glance. Her eyes held a 
sort of , Javed horror when she had finished, and the 
deadly p vllor of her face made her previous paleness 
seem alm, 9st a blooming complexion. 

She stoc @d @ moment like one transfixed to the spot, 
then, with , @ strong shudder, she caught up the 
packet of pa pers, and hugging them up to her breast, 
as if afraid , ‘hey would be gnatehed from her, she 
hurried into t ke adjoining room. She igcked every 
door, gasping weanwhile as if the air were close and 
stifled, and ey #m dropped the heavy, bracade cur- 
tains at the wi udow; thenshe went slowly, rigidly 
to the little in Vaid table, dropped heavily into 
the violet velvet easy-chair, and spreading open the 
papers, which app @red to be simply a bundle of old 
letters, read them everyone to the end. Four of 
them she re-read «“@refully the third time. These 
were directed on the outside to arbara West, Nice, 





to Barbara why we have disturbed her room. It is 


Italy, and were sign:*d, “Your devoted lever, Rey- 


nold Raleigh.” T'wo she pressed to her lips with , 
fierce, wild passion of love and grief. These bore her 
own name on the-address, and closed with that of 
Rolf Kirkwood. 

And presently, with these two letters still clasped 
to her heart, she went to and fro across the room, 
breaking out now and then with a pitiful moan or a 
fierce ejaculation. 

“Oh, poor dupe that I have been! Blindly ledon 
to my own misery, caressing, with favours 
these two who have destroyed my dearest hopes. And 
to think, but for this providential discovery, | 
might have gone to my grave, and left them the 
prize for which they have been plotting. It is all 
revealed now. Heaven be praised that I see at last 
the black hearts beneath the fair outside!” 

And then she wrung her hands, and a low agoniz- 
ing moan broke from her white lips. 

“ But it is too late for my happiness—too late to 
show my Rolf how I was deceived, how fatally poi- 
soned against him. And he was innocent—true— 
faithful. I ought to bless lieaven.that this comfort 
is given me; but I can only wail abd weep that he 
is gone—gone without knowing. the truth—gone, be- 
lieving me so hard, eruel, and pitiless. Oh, it drives 
me frantic to know now, how beautiful this life of 
mine might have been, and to see the miserable 
wreck that it is. ‘Loo late! too late!” 

She sat down again at the table, opened a Bible, 
and took from an. envelope between its leaves 
a small slip of printed paper, evidently # ph 
cut from a néwspaper. It was simply list of 
passengers lost in am ocean steamer, which went 
gaily out of port and was never heard from again—a 
voyage taken under the sealed orders of the highest 
Ruler of all, which had extended into the endless and 
unknown sea. 

In the long list of unfortunate passengers w as the 
name of Rolf Kirkwood and son. The Paper was 
yellowed by time: The paragraph bore half a 
dozen years back. 

Miss Arlingcourt, she who was called the proud, 
cold, impassive. woman, her head upon 
the table, and the light frame shook beneath the 
tempest of sobs which burst. from her convulsed 
breast. 

“Too. late, too late,” et of grief, 
“ too: late; my Rolf, for anything vengeance. 
But, oh, it would have-been so) sweet. to hear your 
tender word of f even though death 
“And then, the stata hes dropped agsin, ond 

n, an 
those: dry, racking sobs shook her slender frame. 
Full two hours Miss: Arlingcourt sat there, the 
crumpled letters in her hand, yielding herself to this. 
terrible abandonment of grief, and then sho rose, 
ghastly pale, but with feverishly glittering eyes, aud 
lips set in stern determination. 

“ What I have to do must, needs be done quickly,” 
she murmured. “As my suffering has been one 
slow torture, so shall their punishment be enduring, 
and not of ordinary fashion. I will stab them both 
in their dearest hopes. Barbara West has but one 
aim and hope, and her blind slavery to Reynold Ra- 
leigh proves it. She shall never marry him, even if 
he be inclined to rewardjher services in that fashion, 
which heis not. He became tired of her long ago,‘and 
this discovery solves for me the mystery of his kindly 
toleration of her attachment. While I live he needs 
Barbara to help him deceive and cajole the mistress 
of Arlingcourt Rise. Oh, blind, blind dupe that I 
have been!” 

And she struck out®her long, slender hands fiercely. 
A moment after a cold, deadly smile crossed the 
white face. 

“But it is not too late for vengeance. Reynold 
Raleigh, cold, cruel, mercenary schemer, shall know 
something of the misery I have suffered. He shall 
learn to hate this gold, for which he has plotted. I 
am sure I see the right plan. I remember well the 
admiring look which kindled on his face when Noel 
Calderwood brought that sweet wild-rose daughter 
of his to see me. It was for Barbara’s sake I refused to 
take the girl, because I long ago fathomed the 
depth of her mad attachment to Reynold, and I 
would not bring so dangerous a rival into his way. 
Oh, the viper, the yo ! that I should have cared 
so tenderly for her all these years, and she have so 
pitilessly sacrificed my life-long happiness, to further 
Reynold Raleigh’s advancement! I read the whole 
history now. These letters explain it, Had I made 
a happy marriage, their hopes of this rich inherita nce 
would have been dashed tothe ground. What was my 
happiness or misery to them? But it is not too late 
for vengeance. Thank heaven! it was for Barbara's 
interest to save these purloined letters; they 
have fallen into my hands, which were only pre- 
served as a hold upon Reynold. But I must lose no 
time. They will both be home to-morrow night, and 
neither shail suspect what I have discovered. This 





Lucy Calderwood, young, sweet, and fair, Shall be 
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my unconscious Nemesis. I must see the girl again 
—I must read her more accurately. I will send at 
once for Noel to bring her here.” 

She laid her hand on the bell as she finished, and 
pulled it sharply. She gave her order from the door, 
and went herself to the library with the broken 
casket. She managed to fasten the broken part into 
the casket, having first restored the papers, so at least 
that the accident was not perceptible, and then she 
carried it carefully back to the drawer, restored 
everything to order, and locking it, returned the key 
to her pocket with a cold, stern smile. 

A few moments later, a servant left Arlingcourt 
Rise on a fast horse, commissioned with the delivery 
of two letters, one to the office at the nearest town 
to be despatched by special mbsgenger to a noted 
London lawyer, and the other to be personally de- 
livered into the hands of Noel Calderwood, apothe- 
cary in the little village of Wexford Valley. 





CHAPTER Il. 


PUNCTUALLY with the morning train came three 
passengers who were brought to the great house by 
the Arlingcourt coach, 

The mistress of the house had given her orders in 
anticipation of their arrival, Mr, Aaron Sharpe the 
lawyer, and his green bag, were shown into the 
library. 

Calneriuaadl the cringing, avaricious, hard-fisted 
apothecary, and Lucy, his sweet, gentle, innocent 
daughter, who .was like a lily sending forth its 
blossoming purity from the black slime of the ditch, 
after laying aside hat and bonnet, were promptly 
ushered into Miss Arlingcourt’s private sitting- 
room. 

The grandeur of the stately apartment, with its 
velvety carpet, its marble mantelpiece rich in allegori- 
cal carvings, and set with costly silver candelabra, and 
ormolu-clock, its elegant paintings, and luxurious 
chairs, frightened timid Lucy, who was only used to 
the shabby apartments over the apothecary’s sho 
and she advanced towards the table, beside whic 
Miss Arlingcourt’s chair was drawn with downcast 
eyes, and trembling steps. Her father, half-supported, 
half-ur; ed her along. The most extravagant hopes 
bad been vaised in his scheming brain by this sudden 
summons, but he veiled his secret delight under an 

eair of profound humility. 

“My daughter Lucy, Miss Arlingcourt; we are 
very much honoured by this invitation of yours, very 
much honoured indeed. If only her poor mother 
were alive, she would be as pleased as I am now. It 
is very good of you to remember that Lucy’s mother 
was related to you.” . 

Miss Arlingcourt, with her wavy hair half-hidden 
by a pretty lace cap, in her plain, gray silk dress, 
looked every inch the aristocratic and gentle-born 
lady, notwithstanding her lack of ornaments. She 
was never more beautiful.either, thefulleyes glisten- 
ing with a brilliancy, as unnatural as that vivid, 
deadly whiteness of complexion, and both dazzlingly 
attractive. 

Behind stood old Belinda, the favoured old ser- 
vant who had tended Cornelia Arlingcourt as.a child, 
apd still loved to serve her asa waiting-maid. Be- 
unda, who was. sister to Silas, was as much a fixture 
at Arlingcourt House, as the great arched portal, or 
the carved griffins at the balcony, She had had no 
other ambitions, no other hopes or fears, except such 
as clustered about her mistress, and like Silas she 
believed that half at least of the important interests 
of the world centred in Arlingcourt Rise. Perhaps 
a little of this, self-abnegation might haye been oc- 
casioned by the niggardly gifts nature had bestowed 
upon Belinda’s outward. presence, so that she had 
formed no personal ties. Though not actually de- 
formed, she had high, square shoulders, reaching 
almost to the back of her head. Her eyes were 
small and widely-set, and had not even a: becomin 
colour to recommend them, for they were of a col 
pale, watery hue, which was neither blue, gray, nor 
hazel, but a dull mixture of the threé, and her mouth, 
the lips coarse and full, occupied full half the space 
between her ears. She looked demurely unconscious 
of everything which wag transpiring, but her keen 
ear was attentive and lost no single syllable spoken 
in the room, and she enjoyed thoroughly the cold 
hauteur with which Miss Arlingcourt responded to 
the cringing, fawning apothecary. 

“You n be. under no sense of obligation, Mr. 
Calderwood, My interest in your daughter does not 
arise for her mother’s sake, nor yours, scarcely, in- 
deed, for her own. I do not forget the indignation 
and anger which the Arlingeourts manifested, at the 
unsuitable marriage of even so distant a relative as 
this child’s mother, But I am vastly interested in 

the fact, curious enough, that this pretty Lucy has 
somehow obtained just such &@ face as looks out from 


great-grandmother down. Itisvery singular. She 
is no Calderwood at all,.but a pure Arlingcourt. I 
want to know if her mind is like her face. Pray 
amuse yourself in the library, or on the estate some- 
where ; the butler will attend to your wishes, and 
leave this child with me for a quiet talk.” 

The ambitious apothecary was sorely disconcerted 
by this arrangement. He had built wild hopes and 
great schemes upon the result of a carefully-guarded 
conversation with the potent mistress of Arlingcourt 
Rise. He had primed himself with a dozen insinuat- 
ins suggestions, and picked up a few items to act as 
a gentle wedge in separating the interests of Mr. 
Reynold Raleigh from any bequests in that lady’s 
will. They were all cut short by this peremptory 
dismissal. He gave his daughter a single glance, 
which the poor child interpreted rightly to contain 
a whole lecture as well as a score of warnings, and 
bowed himself out, a foolish smirk on his fave which 
he flattered himself concealed his chagrin and dis- 
appointment. 

iss Arlingcourt gave a sort of impatient sigh of 
relief as the door closed behind him. Little Lucy 
was scarcely less thankful for his departure, though 
her timid heart, frightened out of all its native calm- 
ness by her father’s vehement charges with regard to 
her behaviour to Miss Arlingcourt, beat violently at 
being left alone with the great lady. 

Cornelia Arlingcourt, however, remained a mo- 
thent or two in grave abstraction, with her hands 
dropping listlessly into her lap, and her great, deep 
eyes fixed vacantly upon the ceiling. 

Whether she meant it or not, it gave Lucy time 
to cool off her blushes and steady her pulse. She 
was calm enough to be looking with girlish curiosity 
around the luxurious room, when Miss Arlingcourt 
started up. \ 

“Come, my dear, we must not sit like a pair of 
statues. Come up into the gallery and let me show 
you the face you have stolen, after four generations 
have come and gone here in this old house. You 
will like to look at the pictures, and they will help 
us to get acquainted,” said she, abating the cold im- 
perious tone with which she had spoken to Mr. 
Calderwood. 

Lucy rose, her expressive face betraying her plea- 
sure at the proposal beyond her words. 

“Oh, thank you. I was neverina private picture 
gallery.” 

Miss Arlingcourt looked into the eager young face 
with a wistful dreariness in her eyes, which Lucy 
felt, but could not explain. It accomplished more, 
however, than a long speech could have done, for it 
broke down the wall of reserve and timidity, and 
Liicy stretched out her hands with a sudden childish 
impulse, and said : 

“ Ah, I know now how sad it must be for you, 
who are left, with all the beloved ones gone, to go 
into the gallery. Do not accompany me, but let me 
find my way alone.” 

Miss Arlingcourt caught the little hand, fair and 
soft in spite of the clever housekeeper’s care it had 
known, and stroked it softly. Then she passed her arm 
lightly around the girl’s waist, and thus they as- 
cended the stairs, while the footman in the hall and 
the waiting-maid peeping from an upper corridor 
stared in amazement. 

Miss.Arlingcourt did not send for a servant, but 
herself opened the shutters, and let in the cheerful 
sunlight upon the chilly and sombre gallery. Lucy 
Watched her in silence, and saw her go up to a pic- 
ture in the farther corner, and stand before it with 
grave and earnest attention. 

* Come here, child,” said she, at length. 

Lucy went forward obediently, and only smiled 
softly, without venturing any disturbing remark, 
when her face was taken between two soff firm 
hands, and turned to the same position ag that in the 
faded portrait of the ancient lady of Arlingcourt Rise. 
She saw herself the likeness, notwithstanding the ela- 
borate old frill, the endless mountain of puffs, braids, 
and ringlets, the powder and stomacher, which made 
up the costume of the old time gentlewoman. There 
was the same low broad forchead, full blue eyes, 
straight nose, and slightly retreating chin ; precisely 
the same contour of the face, as Lucy had so often 
sighed, or smiled over, in the cracked mirror of the 
little chamber, two flights above the apothecary’s 
shop. 

05," repeated Cornelia Arlingcourt, still more 
emphatically, “you are her living image, and this 
Blanche Arlingcourt was a noted beauty at court, 
when my great-grandfather took her there as his 
bride, It is curious how these old resemblances 
come out. My poor father would have gloried over 
such a face as that on his daughter, more than he 
would have valued her inheritance.” 

Lucy looked at the faded picture of the court 
beauty who had slept decades in her grave under 
Arlingcourt church, half in awe, half pleased, and 





the old canvass. in the old gallery, in some half-a- 
dozen portraits of the Arlingcourt ladies, from the 





“ T should like to know about her,” she said, slowly. 
“T hope she was happy.” 

“T will tell you about her. Come, first, and look 
at these. Here are her daughter, her sons, and 
this is a grand-daughter. There are a few features 
of resemblance, just a little discernible, but see how 
quickly the brunette type predominates, until my 
father and I might be Spaniards or Italians for our 
dark eyes and hair.” . 

Lucy Calderwood looked over the portraits and 
then came back to the blonde picture. 

“Was she really an ancestress of mine?” mur- 
mured she; “it seems so strange as to be almost in- 
credible.” 

“ And why strange,” asked Miss Arlingcourt, in 
her quick, peremptory manner. 

Lucy looked up with a blush of embarrassment on 
her face. 

“ Why, because—because—eoverything is so beau- 
tiful and grand, so broad and free here, and with us 
—with me, life is so poor, dull, and cramped. 
There hardly seems the possibility of connection 
between the two,” stammered she. 

Miss Arlingcourt laid her jewelled hand kindly on 
the girl’s shoulder. 

“My dear,” said she, “I would like you to tell me 
all about your home life. I do not ask it in curio- 


js, 

ucy cast down her blue eyes, sighed, and for 
a little time was slow and awkward in her confi- 
dence. @But presently a pleasant word from her 
companion set freo whatever barrier had choked her 
speech, and in her sweet, artless fashion, hardly 
meaning to betraythe whole, she had showu to the 
great lady of Arlingcourt Rise all the barrenness of 
her young life in the-dreary rooms over the apothe- 
cary’s shop. 

Did Miss Arlingcourt feel any throb of compas- 
sion? Did conscience givejthe swift accusing whis- 
per, that she also was going to deal pitilessly with 
the sweet young creature who already had borne so 
much coldness and harshness ? 

There was a little quiver across the proud, dark 
face ; the jewelled hand half withdrew its clasp on 
Lucy’s shoulder. But then came the burning, sting- 
ing remembrance of Reynold Raleigh and Barbara 
West, the treacherous pair who had been fed by 
her bounty, and yet had stabbed so deadly a blow 
against her peace and happiness, and the scurlot lips 
settled again to their old hardness. 

“My child,” said she, “the Arlingcourt blood, 
which is proved by that face of yours, deserves a 
better fate. You must come often to see these 
pictures, and [ venture to promise that sometimes 
you shall make your home here.” 

“ Here?” echoed Lucy, with a slight ecstatic cry 
of delight and surprise. 

“Your father will not object,” answered Miss Ar- 
lingcourt, with a sarcastic smile at the recollection 
of the apothecary’s oily words and obsequious 
looks. 

“ No, he will not object,” said Lucy, and the glow 
faded off her face, ‘‘ and yet perhaps it would not be 
right for me to come.” 

“ Right! of course it would,” replied Miss Ar- 
lingcourt almost angrily, “ your face makes its claim 
here.” 

And then seeing that the girl looked half-fright- 
ened at her vehemence, she softened her tone, and 
with that graceful ease which she knew so well how 
to assume, talked on lightly of this picture and that, 
relating anecdote after anecdote of the originals, 
until Lucy was again at ease. 

They went out presently upon the verandah open- 
ing from the gallery, and had lunch served them 
there, while Noel Calderwood dined alone in the 
stately old room below. And afterwards Lucy ex- 
plored the conservatory, acting upon the suggestion 
of her hostess, who pleaded her accustomed midday 
siesta as an excuse for seeking solitude. 

Not that Miss Arlingcourt sought her couch or 
once closed her eyes. For when Lucy returned, 
feeling something like a peasant girl introduced 
into an euchanted castle, she found that lady sitting 
upright, with hands clasped tightly across the 
silken folds of her robe, and with far-seging eyos, 
which certainly had taken little note of anything 
immediately surrounding her. 

“So soon returned, my dear,” said she, rousing 
herself with an apparent effort. “Iam afraid you 
are finding it dull here.” 

“Dull,” repeated poor littl Lucy. “Oh, Miss 
Arlingcourt, it will serve for entertainment for me 
on many and many a day over my work at home. It 
is too beautiful, that is all.” 

“You are a dear, innocent child; no one can help 
loving you,” answered Cornelia Arlingcourt, and a 
wicked smile curled her lip, and flashed a cruel glow 
into her eyes, 

Luey smiled with delight at having pleased the 





thoroughly interested. ‘ 


great lady, the fortunate mistress of this grand and 
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beautiful home, and then was a little frightened as | 


she glanced inte the proud dark face, fur it seemed 
to her she read something there that was not so 
kind and tender as the words. 

They took their leave, however, in good spirits, 
well satisfied with the visit, for the apothecary, how- 
ever much he might demur at the evident disregard 
of his own society, could not fail to perceive that 
his daughter had made an extremely favourable im- 
pression, and that, after all, was the only important 
port. 

They saw Miss Arlingcourt’s tall figure leaning 
over the balcony as they drove. away, and read a 
meaning of a iavourable significance in her parting 
words. : 

“Good-bye, sweet Lucy, this must not end your 
aca itance with Arlingceourt Rise.” 

(To be continued.) 


(HE ANONYMOUS WOOING. 

‘ Sue's the prettiest girl you ever saw!” quoth 
Pauli Revere. 

“ That’s making rather a sweeping assertion, isn’t 
it?” said Chartley Floyd. ‘ How do youknow how 
many pretty girls I may have seen in the course of 
my life?” 

“IT don’t know; but Iam certain you never saw 
one equal to this rural Hebe!” 

“ Have you fallen in love with her?” 

“ Desperately—hopelessly—irretrievably !” 

“ Is she so very lovable ?” 

“Just picture to yourself an elastic, graceful little 
fairy, with hair of the real che$tnut colour that artists 
so delight in—brown eyes, full of shifting lights like 
sherry wine, with the sun shining through ; a velvet 
skin, innocent of the least taint or tinge of sunburn, 
and dimples that come and go like sunbeams, and 
you have Diana Withwood !” 

“And she lives in the old gray-stone mansion 
ander the elm trees ?” 

“ Yes—like a pearl in its antiquated Casket.” 

“ A father, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, anda maiden aunt.” 

“Upon my word! a regular pair of Cerberuses. 
How did you manage to get introduced to your 
dove-oyed divinity ?” 

“That’s the worst of it,” said Mr. Revere, with a 
grimace. “I haven't had an introduction yet.” 

“ N oO ?” 

“No. Squire Withwood has some ridiculous, un 
founded prejudice or other against forming new 
acquaintances, and all my promenading the roads, 
getting into difficulties with my fractious horse, just 
vpposite her gate, regular attendance at church, and 
taking tea with the deacons’ wives, proves to be of 
mo avail. However, I'm not entirely shut out of 
Paradise—there’s a weak spot in the hedge, just op- 
posite the loveliest vine-draped arbour in the world, 
where my queen often comes to read, dream, and exe- 
cute marvels of needlework, and there, daily, my 
offering is made. 

“ And what is it, in the name of Cupid and all his 
angels ?” 

“ A bouquet, daily—or a basket of flowers from the 
hot-house at Coldersville—or a delicate wreath, 
avoven of the most fragrant flowers that bloom! 
Unce I ventured to place there a basket lined with 
jeaves and full of crimson-cheeked peaches uf 

“ A cheap way of provisioning the family, I should 
think!” interrupted Floyd. “ Wouldn’t a quarter 
of lamb or a bunch of onions come appropriate ?” 

“Chartley, you are a simpleton!” 

“Ami1? Well, L was just remarking to myself 
that all the simpletons are not dead yet. Look here, 
Revere, you'd better pack your valise and come home, 
before old Squire What’s-lis-name kicks you out of 
the arbour some fine day.” 

Revere turned away, offended and sulky. 

‘But you are making an idiot of yourself, you 
know,” urged Chartley Floyd. 

“ Chartley, I had supposed you to be a friend.” 

“So I am; and that’s the very reason I want to 
check you in this monstrous system of absurdity.” 

“We'll not diseuss the subjeet any farther, if you 
please.” 

“ Just as you like.” 

Mr. Revere strode away through the grass with 
hands clasped behind his back, and with thoughtful, 
downeast eyes. He was pondering on the inscrutable 
mysteries of fate—that fate which, by the merest 
chance, had directed his footsteps to Mill Vale that 
summer, by way of a “ recruiting station ” for lagging 
spirits an@ drooping health. 

“]T was so near going into the fashionable vortex 
of L—— imstead,” he muttered to himself, “and 
then I never should have seen Diana Withwood!" 

Possibly, his enthusiasm on the subject of the 
chesinnt-hair divinity might have become somewhat 
lessened if he could have entered unseen and invisible 
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the wide, roomy old porch of the Withwood mansion 
that August stuset, and heard the dialogue then 
being uttered between Squire Withwood and his 
beautiful daughter Diana. 

“T found another bouquet of flowers in the arbour 
this afternoon, Di.” 

“Papa!” ejaculated the goddess, “ what a fool 
he must be! That makes thirteen since the first of 
August. What did you do with them ?” 

“] put ‘em in your aunt Pamela’s room; she likes 
the rose-leaves to dry for an eye-wash. I say, Di, 
I’ve a great mind to shut Tiger up in the summer- 
heuse.” 

“Oh, no I wouldn't do that, papa.” 

“Well, he’s no business trespassiug. I might bor- 
row old Luckey’s man-trap.” 

“ Papa!” 

Thesquire laughed. 

“It would serve the impudent, lackadaisical idiot 
just right, Di!” 

But Diani’s pitying entreaties prevailed for the 
once, and neither mastiff nor man-trap were en- 
sconced in the arbour, to work Paul Revere’s discom- 
fiture.” 

Squire Withwood, however, was by no means pre- 
pared to dismiss the subject. 

“Tl go out there myself,” he muttered, when 
Diana had vanished inte the house, “and if I catch 
him prowling about the place, I'll give him a regular 
talking to.” 

The squire reached down an old Cashmere shawl 
from its place on the entry pegs, mindful that the 
arbour seats were scarcely as well cushioned as his 
big arm-chair, and went out into the purpling sha- 
dows of the mellow August twilight. 

Long sat the squire, smoking his pipe and watch- 
ing through the fragrant gloom, but no stealthy foot- 
fall on the gravelled path rewarded his vigil. 

“T don’t believe the young jackanapes is coming 
to-night,” thought the squire. ‘ However, I'll wait 
a little longer.” 

The squire wrapped himself in the big Cashmere 
shaw] and lay down on the seat. 

“It’s more comfortable,” he thought, “ and I won't 
go to sleep.” 

Vain are all human efforts, however, against 
the combined influences of Morpheus and a ve 
hearty supper, and in spite of Squire Withwood’s 
determination, he dropped fast asleep in less than 
five minutes from the time he laid his head on the 
wooden bench. : 

Venus, the silver planet of love, waa just rearing 
her beacon of white flame in the west, asa quiet 
footstep sounded close to the arbour door, and Paul 
Revere entered, carrying a wreath of tiny blossoms, 
odorous of tropical sweetness. 

He started back, with a flush on his cheek—the 
Cashmere shawl dimly visible in the starry dark of 
the summer night—the recumbent form! What did 
it mean? Had she at last resolved to watch for the 
unseen lover, whose offerings at her shrine had 
been so constant and so untiring ? 

“ She sleeps,” he murmured, “Oh, had I but the 
lyre of Orpheus to wake her gently into a gradual 
consciousness of my presence. But it would startle 
ler too much—I only wish that she should know I 
have silently worshipped and withdrawn !” 

Advancing with the utmost precaution, he dropped 
the wreath upon the brow of the sleeper. But the 
motion, slight as it was, proved sufficient to break 
the thread of somnolence. The Cashmere shawl 
stirred and quivered—and just as Paul was about 
to sink picturesquely on one knee before his 
awakened goddess, Squire Withwood sat up, with 
the wreath very much on one side over his bald head, 
and the pipe that had lain in his grasp slipping to the 
ground. 

* Hallo!” cried Squire Withwood, 

But Paul Revere lingered to hear no more. One 
glance had revealed to him the present state of 
affairs, disastrous in the extreme to his sanguine 
hopes, and he retreated with far more precipitancy 
than he had come, stumbling over the gooseberry 
bushes, and rubbing his elbows against the worn 
stumps of arbor vite in the hedge, as he scrambled 
madly through. ; 

There was no pursuit, however; and as he paused 
for breath on the other side of the hedge, he began 
to realize that physicaily, at least, he was safe. But 
the hot flush of mortification rose to his face as he 
remembered the wreath of exotics hanging over 
Squire Withwood’s right eye, and how sentimentally 
he had placed it there. i . 

“Chartley is right!” he muttered between his 
clenched teeth. “Iam an idiot! And yet if Diana 
really had been there instead of her purple-faced 
old father it wouldn’t Lave been so very inappro- 
priate, after all!” 

He was just laying this flattering unction to his 
soul, when the sound of voices on the quiet country 
road, made him instinctively draw back under the 





friendly shaddws of the arbor vit#s hedge, for he 
could not but be aware that his trousers were torn jy 
his thorny retreat, and his very countenance scarreq 
therewith, and he had no particular desire to ep. 
counter strangers at that moment. 

It was Diana Withwood, leaning on the arm of 
some tall miscreant or other of the masculine gender, 
and talking to him in low musical tones, chequered 
here and there with laughter, as she walked. 

“Look here !” exclaimed the tall companion, comin 
to an abrupt standstill, nearly opposite our lurking 
hero. “TI’ye a great mind to go over to the hotel and 
break every bone in his body!” 

“ Walter, what nonsense!” reasoned the fair Diana. 
“Tf I had supposed you would be*such a goose, | 
never would have told you a word about it! It’s 
such fun, you know—and I don’t care two straws 
about it. If he chooses to be such a simpleton as to 
put flowers and peaches, and gracious knows what 
else in the arbour, why-let him ?” 

“ Have you ever seen him?” 

“ Yes, once or twice, when he hadn’t the least idea 
T was anywhere in his vicinage—a sheepish-looking 
little fellow, just exactly like a monkey seen throng) 
a magnifying glass—and such a red moustache!” 

“Tl moustache him!” 

“No you won't, Walter—you'll do nothing of the 
sort. ‘here's no law against a man making a fool 
of himself!” 

“Well, I suppose there isn’t; but see here, d» 
you leave his flowers where he puts them, in future, 
will you?” 

“Yes, but Aunt Pamela has always had them in 
her room. She makes washes out of the dead ros: 
leaves. Wouldn’t my unknown adorer ‘be frantic, ii 
he knew the way his sentimental blossoms were dis- 
posed of.” 

And Miss Withwood’s merry laughter chime 
through the silence, as she passed on with her tail 
companion. 

Mr. Revere stood, almost paralyzed, as it were, by 
the unpalatable words which had reached his ear 
“ Donkey—fool—monkey seen through a magnifying 
glass.” Was that the reward of his constancy—his 
poetic offerings? Truly, the age of chivalry was 
gone, and in its stead naught remained. 

He walked slowly down the road, his hands in his 
pockets, and his chin drooped upon his breast. Nor 
were his meditations unprofitable. 

Chartley Floyd sat nodding over his cigar and 
newspaper, and doing brave battle with the flies, 
in their mutual apartment at the village hotel, as 
Revere entered. 

“Tt’s you, is it?” questioned he, glancing up. “I 
tell you what, Revere, I’m about tired of this rural 
felicity business. I’m notin love with any goddess, 
whatever you may be, and I’m going back to London 
to-morrow.” 

“T will go with you.” 

“Will you? ‘hen hurrah for a move!” 

Chartley tossed his newspaper up to the ceiling, 
and caught it cleverly, but not without some danger 
to the lamp. 

“But what impels you to this sudden start ?” he 
asked ?” . 

“Oh, I don’t know. I am tired of the country.” 

And that was all the satisfaction Chartley Floyd 
could get out of his friend on the subject. 

Paul Revere went home, accordingly, and by the 
last advices he was still an old bachelor. How long 
that state of things may continue, we venture not to 
say. Man is a marvel, and a sharp cure for 4 
disease, is uo surety that it may not recur again. 
But he will uever woo again after the anonymous 
fashion. A. R. 


A Strrance Voraceur.—A French journal de- 
scribed, as follows, the astonishment caused by the 
sudden apparition of a strange Englishman in tle 
river Sarthe: “Some workmen were employed in 
the construction of the new bridge of Juillé, when 
one of them, raising his head, cried out, ‘A wild 
man!’ And so his fellow-workmen might well be- 
lieve, for at a little distance on the Sarthe they saw 
aman, very thinly clad, wearing an extraordinary 
head-dress, and rowing a long narrow boat with 
great dexterity. A dog was his only companion. 
At the bridge there was a dam, which seemed to 
present an insurmountable obstacle to the hardy navi- 
gator, but he jumped into the water with his. dog, 
got over the barrier of timber, and, pulling his boat 
over also, he continued his voyage. A few minutes 
afters fashionable coupé from Alencon arrived ou 
the old bridge with a young and handsome lady. 
Recognitions were exchanged between this lady and 
the seeming wild man, which showed that they were 
old acquaintances.” This “wild” Englishman 1s 
described by the French journals as “ Sir Wallace, 
and is stated to have come down the river Sarthe 
per Alengon to Mans, and proceeding towards the 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“TI HAVE come in Fan-king’s place,” replied the 
youth. * He will come here no more. Are you sorry 
that he is to stay away ?” . 

“Do you speak truly?” quickly asked the girl, 
looking up into the young man’s face. “Is it true 
that Fan-king will be here no more?” 

“Cortainly it is, lady.” 

“Then I am very glad,” uttered the lovely girl, 
in a quick, frank tone; “for Fau-king was not kind 
tome. I hope you will be more kind and generous.” 

“ As kind as heayen itself,” said Paul, seating him- 
self upon the couch by the fair girl’s side, and re- 
moving his ‘cap. “Could my heart hold a feeling of 
ill for such as you, I would tear it out, as a thing not 
fit to beat with life.” 

The excitement under whieh Paul had laboured 
for the last few hours, and the physical exertions 
consequent thereon, had served to loosen the skull- 
cap which he wore, and on removing his outer cap 
they both came off, and the dark, glossy, wavy hair 
fell about his neck and temples. The girl started, 
and a quick flush suffused her features. Paul 
noticed the mishap, and with a quick smile, he said : 

“T hope my head will not frighten you. I follow 
the customs of my,country as nearly as possible, but 
1 cannot deprive myself of the covering and protec- 
tiun which heaven has given me.” 

“Oh, I do not blame you,” replied the girl, with a 
surt of pleased, appreciative glance. ‘We have 
but few heads that are worth protecting, and hence, 
I suppose, the fashion.” 

She smiled as she spoke, and for a few moments 
Paul was perfectly entranced. He remembered his 
creas, and the phantasy became more and more 
real. Ife gazed into the features of his companion, 
aud his heart beat so wildly that for a while he was 
unable to speak. For the time he forgot that he had 
laid himself liable to danger—he forgot that he had 
taken a human life—he forgot all, save the presence 
vf the being who had enchauted him. Under other 
circumstances the feeling he now experienced might 
not have been so sudden, but his strange dreams had 
prepared the way, and he now gave his heart up 
without a struggle. 

“Lady,” he said, at length gaining the power and 
the courage to speak, “it may be a strange tale that 
I shall tell to you; but first you must assuredly know 
that in me there can dwell no harm. Tell me if, 
under any circumstances, you should fear me.” 











[PAUL’s WOOING. } 


“ I know not why I should,” replied she, speaking 
very low, and looking into the youth’s handsome, 
expressive features with peculiar earnestness. There 
was surely a deeper tinge of the rose upon her cheeks, 
ard the emotion even reached to her eyes. “I do 
not think I should fear you,” she added, “for you 
do not look like one who would willingly do harm to 
any person.” 

“You do surely speak with justice,” said Paul ; 
and then, with a smile, and in a light tone, he 
added, “but just for the whim—just to please a 
pens thought—just to know how much there can 

e in a countenance—mind, [ only suppose the case 
—imagine the priuce had not seut me here—that I 
had come here without the knowledge of anyone 
save myself, and that Prince Kong-ti never even 
saw me.” 

“ Oh, that would be impossible.” 

“ But suppose it were possible.” 

“Thon i should first wish to know why you 
came?” 

“But you are too fast,” said Paul, with another 
smile, a smile which was as frank and open as the 
sunbeams at noonday. “The question is, would you 
fear me before you knew my business?” 

The girl hung down her head for a moment, and 
then again she gazed up into the youth’s face. There 
was a peculiar light in her dark eye, and the long 
silken lashes even seemed to droop while she gazed. 

“T do not think I should fear you,” she whispered, 
“but I should fear for you, as you would be in 
greater danger than myself.” 

“T know not why you should fear for me,” uttered 
Paul, going deeper and deeper into the meshes that 
were surrounding him. 

“ Why, because you would be in danger,” returned 
the girl, with perfect simplicity. “Of course you 
must know that this would be a very dangerous 

lace ?” 

“Oh, certainly ; Iam aware of all that. Bunt do 
not start, now—do not fear me when I tell the truth. 
I am just as I have supposed. I know not the prince, 
nor have I ever seenjhim but once, and even then 
he did not see me.” 

“ You trifle with me, sir,” uttered the girl, starting 
with amazement. 

“Upon my soul I donot. I am just as I have 
said. A strange fate has led me to this place. Per- 
haps the great Spirit of heaven Himself has whis- 

ered the dreams that are more than half-realized. 

ou do not fear me?” 

The youth spoke in a tender tone, and his whole 
countenance showed how deep was the feeling that 
moved him. The girl again looked up into his face, 





and this time her own countenance betrayea more 
emotion than had before appeared there. 

“No,” sho at length said; “I do not fear you, but 
tell me what this all means. Tell me,” she added, 
with much agitation, “for there is something won- 
drous here—something which I cannot understand.” 

“T will tell you,” said Paul, now perfectly assured 
that the fair being did not fearhim. “Fora long 
time I have had a desire to visit these ruins, and in 
connection therewith I have had many strange 
dreams—dreams which were thrilling and mystic. I 
have dreamed of a rare and lovely flower that I 
should find here, of a water of life and a nectar 
that should give me eternal youth and peace; and 
then I have dreamed some things that are beyond 
my power to describe, but which yet have affected 
me deeply. At length I came here, and on the 
night last past I slept in a close corner above where 
we now are. A man came to the ruins, and 1 con- 
cealed 5 ae but yet I could watch his move- 
ments. saw him approach the great stone 
pedestal of Buddha, and witnessed his entrance 
to this place. I caught a glance of his rich dress, 
and from what I learned from the neighbouring 
peasants, I knew that he must be the Prince Kong- 
ti. From that moment I made up my mind 
that I would explore this place, if possible. It 
was not entirely curiosity that moved me ; there was 
a deeper feeling, though I could not explain it, if I 
should try. I watched, and saw that man go away, 
and this evening Icame again. I concealed myself 
as before, and ere long I saw a man come out from 
the mysterious passage. When he came back he 
discovered me, and rushed at me with a heavy club 
which he carried. I knew that he would take my 
life, if he could, for so he assured me. I had not 
molested him, but I found that I must either die or 
else kill him. I drew a pistol and shot him. I did 
the deed with a better grace, for I believed he had 
killed many an unsuspecting traveller who had 
sought the shelter of these ruins. I had learned the 
secret of gaining entrance to the place, and I tried. 
The woman who came up did not notice that it was 
not the bonze who followed her.” 

“He was no bonze,” said the girl. 

“But he wore the dress.” 

“Yes, that was for effect. He was a eunuch, one 
of the prince’s most trusty slaves.” 

“A eunuch?” repeated Paul, with a start. 
you are not the wife of the priuce ?* 

“No, no—I am no wife yet. Thank heaven, I 
am yet a maiden, as pure as the mountain snow.” 

ow Paul’s heart leaped at those words. He 
clasped his hands. and a silent prayer of thanksgiv- 
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ing went up from his soul. Strange that he should 
have felt so. 

“ And so Fan-king is dead ?” murmured the maiden, 
bowing her head. 

“Yes; but I could not help it. 
not blame me.” 

“No, no,” quickly replied she; “ for I have heard, 
even here, enough to satisfy me that he has killed 
innocent men whom he has found there. It is 
dreadful !” 

The maiden shuddered as she spoke, and while 
yet she was moved by the memory of the fatal 
truth, the silken arras at the extremity of the apart- 
ment was moved aside, and the same woman. who 
had conducted Paul down from the pedestal entered. 
She had advanced half-way up the room when she 
noticed our hero, She stopped and clapped both 
hands to her eyes, and thus she remained for half a 
minute. Then she looked once more upon the youth, 
and as she did so a quick, sharp cry broke from her 
lips. 

Paul knew not what to do or say. He knew/not 
what course would best serve his sweet companion: 
But he was not left long in suspense, for the maiden 
soon regained her presence of mind, and in a tone 
comparatively calm, she said: 

“You seem surprised, Lan. This is man who 
has come in place of Fan-king. Did you not notice 
that you were conducting a stranger to our place ?” 

“The great Tieu-tan preserve me,” uttered the 
woman, lifting both handsin astonishment. “Is it 
possible ?” 

“It certainly is,” returned themaiden. And then 
with much earnestness she added: “ But is it not 
strange that Fan-king should have said nothing to 
us about the matter?” 

“Very strange,” responded Lan; regarding’ Paul 
curiously. 

There was a dubious look upon her-face, but she 
did not seem really toentertain any doubts. Perhaps 
she had not had time to form any positive thoughts 
about the matter. 

“T will show him Fan-king’sapartments,” resumed 
the maiden, without showing the least signs of dis- 
composure. “I want nothing now.” 

The old woman seemed to hesitate. She was evi- 
dently not in a position to exercise control over the 
movements of the maiden without some unusual cause ; 
but she certainly appeared to desire farther light upon 
the present state of affairs. She walked towards 
the arras, but she turned round before she had 
reached it and looked back. She looked first upon the 
maiden, and then upon Paul, and from the nature of 
this last look it was evident that she had now begun 
to entertain some doubts. But she said nothing 
plainly, though her lips moved, and the sound of low 
mutterings came to the ears of our hero and his com- 
panion. 

“She mistrusts us,” said the fair girl, looking up 
into the youth’s face. 

Paul made no reply, for the words of his com- 
panion sounded strangely in his ears, and they rang 
strangely, too, upon his heart. “She mistrusts us!” 
It was a strange sentence. And then the manner in 
which she had behaved in the presence of the old 
woman was also strange. Paul's heart fluttered 
wildly as he thought over the events of the past ten 
rainutes, and an atmosphere of mystic power seemed 
to be moving about him and enthralling his senses. 


I trust you will 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Let us change the scene now to Nankin. Nankin 
—once the proudest city in the great empire—the 
home of wealth, power, and learniug—the great ca- 
pital where the Child of the Sun held his magnifi- 
cent court, and where the princes of the realm made 
manifest their wealth. But Nankin has greatly 
changed now. The emperor is not there, the wise 
men speak not in her streets, and her court is but 
secondary to the great court of the north. Yet Nan- 
kin is still a great city—great in wealth, great in 
space, great in ease, great in poverty, and great in 
ignorance and debauchery. 

Near one of the great canals stood the palace of 
the Prince Kong-ti. He was a powerful man in 
Nankin, and in the whole of his‘province. He was 
looked up to as a pattern of sobriety and virtue, and 
towards those who were guilty of low debauchery 
he was most severe and rigorous. Sometimes, when 
people wished to use a strong term to express the 
superlative of constancy and virtue, the Prince 
Kong-ti was brought up as an example. It was most 
fortunate for him that his people had discovered 
these things. 

It was late in the evening—on the very evening 
that Paul Ardeen had gone for the second time to the 
ruined temples—and in one of the sumptuously-fur- 
nished apartments of the prince’s palace sat a mid- 
dle-aged woman. She was still beautiful, but there 
Were traces of 4@e~ sorrow upon her brow, and her 





eyes gave signs of much weeping. She was Niso, 
the wife of the prince. Well was it for the prince 
that Niso never went abroad, for people would then 
have seen her tears, and they might have wondered 
how the wife of such a husband could find occasion 
to weep. But the people did not see all this, and 
many & noble dame envied the fair Niso the posses- 
sion of the virtuous prince for a husband. 

Niso sat upon a soft couch, and near her stood a 
maid who watched her with much interest. The 
princess was looking upon the great rose that formed 
part of the figure of the carpet, and ever and anon a 
bright tear would fall from her long lashes upon the 
very rose that attracted her gaze. She was pale 
now, and her bosom heaved with some powerful 
emotion. 

“ Tsi,” she said, looking up at her attendant, “ has 
my lord returned yet ?” 

“Not yet,” replied the maid, moving nearer to 
her mistress. “I have hearkened for the music of 
his horse’s hoofs upon the court, but the sound has 
not yet come.” 

There was a silence of some minutes, broken only 
by the deep sighs of the princess. At length she 
spoke again : 

“ Tsi,” she said, in a strange tone, “ do you think 
Iam grown ugly ?” 

os Usly ? vapuesed thie maid, holding up her hands 
in amazement. “Are you not still the most beau- 
tiful woman in Nankin? Do not all acknowledge 
you to be the very flower of-——” 

“Stop, stop, good Tsi,” interrupted the"princess, 
with a faimtismilé, “ there is no need that you should 
flatter. Ii kmow that I was once called beautiful, 
and heneeiong-ti loved me ; but all things of earth 
must fade, and Lknow that I am not exempt from the 
gréat law: I was young then, but years have rolled 
over me and I’know that they have left their mark 
upon my) face. Perhaps Kong-ti sees that the bloom of 
the flower has gone, and I am less pleasing to him 
now.” 

“ Does he see your heart ?” asked the maid, moving 
still nearer to the princess. “Ah he would find 
the bloom more than made up for therev”’ 


“ Alas, good Tsi, I fear he would find the bloom 


all gone from there, too. Mine is asad heart. I 
know that my beauty is fading, and that my lord no 
longer loves me. He is cold and harsh, and his 
words freeze me when he speaks. Alas! his love is 
not mine. He does not know how mightily this heart 
clings to him.” : 

The attendant had no consolation to offer, for she 
knew that her mistress spoke the truth. She had 
noticed the change in the manner of the prince, and 
she knew full well how sadly it worked upon the 
poor wife. She had been long with her mistress ; 
she was with her when they were both young and 
joyous. She loved the geutle Niso with her whole 
heart, and she suffered when Niso was unhappy. 

“si,” continued the princess, after afew mo- 
ments’ pause, “you do not think Kong-ti would 
harm me?” 

“Harm you? Heaven forbid! Does any man pos- 
sess such a heart as that ?” 

“ Alas! I sometimes fear him. Oh, you do not 
know how strangely he speaks to me. And then I 
have a 

“ What is it ?” asked Tsi, bending affectionately 
over her mistress. 

“T have heard him speak in his sleep,” the prin- 
cess uttered with a fearful shudder. 

“But he may only have dreamed.” 

“Ah, people do not speak so plainly, except when 
the heart has a feeling. He may have dreamed, but 
there mus: have been solid foundation for such 
dreams. Oh, my husband!” 

While yet Tsi was pondering upon what she had 
heard, the sound of trampling hoofs came up from 
the court, The princess started up and gazed into 
her companion’s face. 

“T think that it is my lord,” she said, in a low, 
earnest whisper. 

“Yes,” returned Tsi. “It is the tread of his horse, 
and Li is certainly with hiw Courage, my lady. 
Things may not be so bad as you fear. Smile upon 
the prince, and his heart must soften. I do uot think 
he is all stone.” 

The wife looked up with 5 melancholy expression, 
but she made no reply, and ere long she arose from 
her seat, and went to sit by the open window. 

The faithful maid saw that her mistress was busy 
with her own thoughts, and she remained silent. 
Thus passed nearly an hour, and at the end of that 
time a female messenger entered the room. She a 
proached the princess, and informed her that her 
husband would sze ler. 

“tie may smile upon you now,” said Tsi, efter the 
messenger had withdrawn. “ Try and see if he does 
not still love you.” 

“T shall do all I can.” 

Tsi left the apartment, and shortly afterwards the 





prince entered. He was a stout, corpulent man, 
about forty years of age, and though he was not yp. 
couth to look upon, yet there was a lurking spirit 
in his eye, and an expression upon his thick lips 
that would serve to awaken distrust in the mind oj 
an unprejudiced observer. His dress was rich anj 
costly, but somewhat travel-worn and dusty. Thy 
princess arose as he entered, and saluted him wit) 
a low bow, and, after this, the prince bade her bg 
seated, 

“ And how fares my Niso?” he asked, as he took 
a seat by her side. 

“T am well,” returned the wife. 

“But you do not look well, nor do you speak as 
though you were at ease. I think\I1 shall send {or 
the physician.” 

“No, no, my lord. Let me still have your love, 
and Iask no more. In your smiles J could find the 
best medicine. Iam not ill, jthougl your absence 
sometimes makes me sad.” 

A frown gathered nthe brow: of the prince, 
and he turned away to hidedt . 

“You are foolish,” he said) “to be sad because 
business calls me away,” 

“ Business?” repeated Nise, in'acareful, pleading 
tone. “And is.itall business that takes you from 
me? Is it/busimess: and stern? 
- it et ee of your 
ove ?” 

Kong-ti and an angry flush: passed over 
his featuress. Heegazed into) the: face-of’his wife, 
and for a while he seemed: to: be-endbavouring to 
read her thoughts;.as t i have found 
out if her fears wete based pe pesitive know- 
ledge. But he couldreadinething:thers: save the 
record of hopes thatiweremett realized, and the sad- 
ness of a desponding:hearté. 

“You accuse-me stramgely,” he said, with a sort 
of offended tone, but which was yet too cold for 
much re@l f ¢ 6“ I was not aware that my love 


had growm cold; but:still it has become an old affair, 
and the warm, impulses of youth are wearing off. 
Did igpethinks they were going to last for a life- 


“Tf trne love be an impulse, then I see not why it 
should become dim with age. Oh, my husband, in 
my heart there is uo such thing as the growing old 
of love. It is a lasting principle, and belongs to the 
soul. It is as eternal as the heavens, and knows 
nothing of time, or age. The love I once felt for 
you only gains strength upon the shoulder of time.” 

The prince bit his lip, and turned away his head. 
There was a power in the language of the princess 
that he could not fully overcome, and yet he showed 
by his very manner that he did not like it. He re- 
membered the time when he had loved her fondly 
and strongly, but it had been with the passions 
of impulsive youth, and now that age crept upon 
him, the avenues of that love were closing up. At 
length, however, he drove away the emotions that 
had moved him, and in an abrupt tone he said: 

“We will not speak of this now. At some other 
time I may be happy to receive a lesson on love, 
since you have stored yours up so faithfully. But] 
have come now to attend to another matter. I am 
confident you are not well, and I feel sure that a 
change of place would suit you. You koow I owna 
residence a few leagues north of‘here. Itisa lovely 
spot, and I have thought you would be more con- 
tented there.” 

“Give me your love, and I shall be contented any- 
where,” returned Niso. ‘“ Of course you will some- 
times keep me company there ?” 

“Certainly. Very often.” 

And as the prince spoke there was a sparkle in his 
eye which the wife did not see. 

“T shall be with you much,” he continued, “and 
I think you will soon forget the troubles you have 
experienced here. As soon as you can prepare, I 
will accompany you thither.”- 

“Tt will take me but a short time to do that. By 
the day after to-morrow I can be ready. I suppose 
I am only to pass the summer there?” she said, in- 
quiringly. 

“That is all.” 

As soon as this matter was arranged, the spirits of 
the prince seemed to rise, for he talked long, and his 
conversation was light and gay, though once in 
while, when he found the eyes of his wife restiny 
upon him with their light of joyous love, he weuid 
hesitate and tremble, and a slight change might have 
been seen in the colour of his trembling lip. But his 
wife noticed it not; she fondly hoped that his love 
was yet hers, and she was blind to all else. Hers 
was not the bosom for quick suspicions, and a few 
kind words could perform almost wonders upon her 
feelings. When her husband at length left her she 
felt happier than before.” 

“Oh, good T'si, I think he loves me yet,” mur- 
mured the princess, after her maid had joined het 
again. “He spoke kindly to me, and he smiled.” 
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“ And so he hastened to your side with his love.” 

“Yes,” resumed Niso, with some hesitation. 
« But he did not at first show his love. He has bade 
me get ready to move‘to the country-place which he 
owns out towards Kin-tchou, and my willingness to 
go, has pleased him.” 

‘si did not reply immediately, for she seemed to 
have found something» about which to think. She 
was a keen, quick-witted girl; and one not easily 
deceived. She could speak words of encouragement 
for those she loved, even when hope was against 
her, and she could be mistrustful too, if there were 
occasion. She had been engaged in deep thought 
while the prince had been with her mistress, and 
perhaps that thought had amounted to. something 
in her mind. 

“Do you know,: my lady, anything about this 
place to which you are going ?” she at length asked, 
with considerable earnestness in her manner, 

“Only that itis a very beautiful place,” returned 
the princess. 

“But I have heard that it is very sickly there. 
From the low marshes that surround it, there comes 
up a foul malaria, especially at this season.” 

“Does my lord know of this ?” asked Niso. 

“ Perhaps not,” returned the maid, checking her- 
self, and repressing the fears. she entertained. 
“Of course he would not send you there if he knew 
of it.” 

“ Perhaps it is not so bad now,” said the princess. 

“Very likely,” responded Tsi. 

“But if it be yet dangerous, we can come back 
here,” added the princess. 

“Certainly,” assented Tsi, still deeply engaged if 
thought. 

“You will go with me, Tsi, for you, at least, love 
me.” 

“T shall go where you go, my lady.” 

This was spoken with unusual resolution, and 
shortly afterwards the faithful maid was dismissed. 
She appeared to have something upon her mind 
which she wished to speak, but she kept it to herself. 
She gave her mistress one long earnest look, and 
then with a slight, sad shake of the head, she moved 
away from the place. ‘After she was gone the 
princess started up, and leaned once more against the 
window. 

The evening breeze came in sweet and cool, and 
fanned her feverish brow, but still there was a burn- 
ing sensation coming up from her heart. Shé had 


noticed the look of her handmaiden, and forebodings 


of ill were working in her mind. She tried to think 
that her husband loved her truly, and that he would 
not harm her, though it was no extraneous harm 
she feared. If she could only have the love of her 
earthly lord, she cared for nothing else; but if that 
were gone, then every other thing was but as a blank 
to her soul. 


CHAPTER IX. 


We left Paul Ardeen and his new-found acquain- 
tance regarding each other in silence, but the youth 
soon found his tongue, and his first desire was to 
tind out why his fair companion was in so strange 
a place, and how she came there, and he asked her 
if she had any objections to telling him her story. 

“No,” she replied, without hesitation. “The story 
of my life is a very simple one, and I will tell it with 
pleasure.” 

“It would surely please me,” resumed Paul, mov- 
ing nearer to her side, 

“Then you shall be pleased,” she commenced, 
with a smile. “My name is Yu-lu. Of my parents 
I can only remember that they lived in Fo-chan when 
I was born, for 1 was very young when they died. 
After they were dead I went to live with my uncle, 
and he took me to the village that lies upon the great 
river near Nankin. There 1 lived with him until I was 
seventeen years old, and at that time the Prince of 
Nankin, Kong-ti, stopped there and saw me. I heard 
him talk with my uncle, andI knew that they were 
speaking of me. After that the prince used to come 
to our house every mouth, and sometimes oftener, 
aud frequently he would talk with me. I> felt 
proud to be noticed by so noble a man, and I 
used to do all in my power to please him, little 
dreaming then what was'to be the end. In this way 
ayear passed, and I was eighteen. One day my 
uncle came to me, and told me that for the future the 
prince was going to take me under his charge. I 
was pleased with that, for I thought then that I 
should enjoy all sorts of privileges, and have the 
station of a lady 

“When the prince came to take me away it was 
late in the evening. I thought it strange, but I did 
not think there was anything to fear. I did not en- 
tertain any doubts, until I found that we were not 
going to stop at Nankin. We only waited near the 
walls of the city until we were joined by Fan-king, 
and then we moved om again. At daylight we en- 





tered a'small village, and there we stopped through 
the day, neither of us showing ourselves out of doors. 
I asked the prince what it all meant, but he only 
told me not to be alarmed—that he was going to find 
me a home where Ishould be very happy. As soon 
as it was dark again, we set forward, riding very 
fast during the night, and before daylight we 
reached these ruins, I was conducted down to this 
place, and here the prince told me that he had fur- 
nished it on purpose for me. Then it was I learned 
his meaning. He meant to make me his wife when 
I was twenty years of age, and until that time he 
meant that I should remain here and study of Fan- 
king, who would instruct me in all that a lady of 
high station ought to know. 

“I wept when he told me this, for I did not wish 
to become his wife. He was growing old, and I 
knew that I could never love him. He tried to 
soothe me; he told me how happy he would make 
me, and how I should have everything that I could 
want for my comfort: But when I thought that I 
was to be shut up heré for two years my heart al- 
most broke. The prince said he did not dare to trust 
so fair a flower to exposure, for he feared he might 
lose it. He found that I would not be comforted, and 
when it was daylight he hastened away. The wo- 
man whom you have seen was here, and she tried to 
make me feel easy in my new position; but it was of 
no use. For long, long days I wept and sobbed, and 
it seemed as though 1 was imprisoned for ever. 

“ At the end of the month the prince came again. 
I had grown calm, then, and he was very kind to 
me, but I was not happy. So time passed on, and 
every month, and. sometimes oftener, he came 
to see me. He generally stops but one night, but 
frequently more. He converses with me, and seems 
pleased that I have learned so much, for the eunuch 
was a learned man, notwithstanding his hardness of 
heart, Gradually the sharper stings of my grief wore 
off, my sadness became a.calm, dim melancholy, and I 
have now even.become so habituated to the place, 
that I can treat the prince with something like re- 
gard. I fear him, for 1 know that his power is great ; 
but yet he has ever respected me, for he would 
have a virtuous wife. I think he loves me.” 

As Yu-lu ceased speaking, she raised her hand to 
her brow and sighed heavily. Paul was much affec- 
ted by what he had heard. 

“ And did you never have the wish to escape 
from this place?” he asked, trembling as he spoke. 

“Oh, yes, many times. But the opportunity never 
pffered itself. I have been watched most narrowly, 
for when Fan-king slept Lan was always awake, and 
when she slept the eunuch was on the watch.” 

“But have you yet learned to love the prince ?” 

“To love him?” repeated the maiden, starting 
with sudden energy. ‘Oh, he seems an evil spirit 
in my path. Heis to me what the great king of 
darkness is to the souls of the lost. I fear him.” 

“T see not why he should have placed you in such 
a place as this,” said the youth, speaking as though 
he were keeping back the emotions that were striv- 
ing most for utterance. 

“ He said he.did it for fear that he might lose me, 
if I were where others could see me.” 

“ And do you think he had this place excavated on 
purpose for your reception ?” 

“No. Lhave heard, from the conversation of Lan 
and the eunuch, that a poor peasant discovered the 
secret of this place, and communicated it to the 
prince. The peasant has never since been seen! 
Perhaps the prince liked not to trust him living with 
the secret. This must have been some retreat of 
the Buddhist bonzes, and perhaps was prepared for 
the purpose of furthering some designs upon the 
superstitions of the people. The prince only had the 
apartments furnished, and after they were done, the 
four men who had done the work were killed here, 
and their bodies. sunk in the mud of the river! I 
have learned these things by listening to my keepers 
when they thought I slept. Love the prince! Oh, 
no!” 

“I think the prince of Nankin has a wife,” whis- 
pered Paul, laying one hand upon Yu-lu’s arm. His 
hand trembled when he placed it there, and his 
yoice was tremulous with the most powerful emo- 
tion. 

“ Alas!” murmured the maiden, with a fearful 
shudder, “I know he has. Lan told me that she 
was sickly, and could not live long. Qh, heaven for- 
bid that he should——” 

“What ?” whispered Paul, drawing still nearer to 
the hesitating girl. 

“"Dis too dreadful to think of; but his hands 
are already stained with blood, and I know not what 
he may do. In one month [ shall be twenty years of 
age, and then he says [ shall be his wife. Heaven 
knows ‘how his present wife is to die!” 

Yu-lu spoke with heart-bursting expression, and 
her head sank forward upon hor hands. For some 
moments Paul did not dare to speak. He gazed upon | 


the fair cheek that was turned towards him, and he 
saw that there was a tear upon it. At that moment 
his heart burst the last bond that held it, and the 
flame burned up bright and strong. He knew that 
he loved the beautiful girl, that every feeling. of 
his soul: centred upon her. The love may have 
been born suddenly, and have come quickly, but his 
soul was strangely prepared for it. The dim visions 
of the past were but realized, the trembling hopes 
of the dreamer had but found their fruition. His 
was a soul all impulse and animation, and he gave 
himself up now a ready prisoner to the gontle god 
that had been shooting his darts upon him. 

“Yu-lu,” he said, “you may call me Paul—Paul 
Ardeen.” 

“Paul?” she repeated, speaking the name very 
correctly, and at the same time raising her eyes 
with an expression that showed that she had lost a 
part, at least, of the thoughts that made her shudder 
so but a few moments before. “Paul Ardeen?- It 
isa strange name. I never heard a name exactly 
like it in sound before.” 

“No, I suppose not. My parents were of a coun- 
try over which the Chinese emperor has no control. 
It is a better country than this. Women are not 
slaves there; they marry whom they love, and with 
the husbands of their choice they govern the home 
of their happiness as seems to them best. In that 
country mothers educate their offspring, and plant 
in their tender bosoms the first seeds of goodness 
and virtue. It isa great and powerful nation, one 
of the most powerful on earth, and yet at this very 
moment one of your own sex sits upon the throne 
and sways the regal sceptre. ‘The people all love 
her, and she loves them, Do you not think you could 
be happy in such a land ?” 

Yu-lu gazed with a wondering expression, but 
with nothing of doubt. Her eyes beamed with a 
speaking light, and a rich glow was gradually suf- 
fusing her countenance. 

“Oh,” she murmured, “TI should be very happy in 
such a home, where I could be free, where my soul 
could expand with every virtuous desire, Oh, ‘tis 
hard to be a slave, to feel the holy impulses that 
heaven has given me cramped and strangled at their 
birth. But, alas! fate has marked out my prison- 
path.” 

‘No, no,” exclaimed the youth, speaking with ar- 
dent passion. “In your own hands yet lies the 
power of snapping asunder the foul bonds that bind 
you. The flower of your youth is not faded, the 
holy aspirations of your soul are not yet confined, 
the virtue of your being is not fled, nor has the hand 
of the destroyer yet crushed you,” 

“There is music in your words,” softly murmured 
the maiden. ‘But still there is a power hanging 
over me that can do all this.” 

“ By the powers above us thereis not,” cried Paul, 
impulsively drawing the beautiful being close to 
his bosom. “But there is a power near to save you. 
Oh, listen to me aimoment ere you fasten your be- 
lief so fatally, The way is even now open. I will 
save you. Go with me, and we will flee from this 
place. ‘Che power of the wicked prince shall be over 
you no more, for I will take you to a home where he 
dares not come, save as a cringing suppliant. Will 
you not go with me?” 

The maiden gazed first up into the face of her 
companion, and then she bent her eyes to the floor. 
She did not tremble, but her cheek turned pale, and 
her heart seemed almost to have ceased to beat. For 
full two minutes she remained thus, and then she once 
more turned her gaze upon the face of the youth. 

“Paul,” said she, speaking very strangely, and 
resting one of her small, white lauds upon his arm, 
“T do not know your full meaning.” 

“Can you not read itin my face ?” quickly re- 
turned our hero, looking a look of love that could 
not be mistaken. ‘Yu-lu, until now my heart has 
been my own, but it is no longer so. I love you, 
and with my love I would protect you. I would find 
some home where you should enlighten the atmo- 
sphere with your smiles,and where my wealth should 
make me blessed, only so far as it helped to make 
you happy. I would make you my wife; to you [ 
would give all my love, and I should only feel happy 
when you could share the feeling. Speak to me, and 
tell me if you understand me now.” 

“] think I understand you,” the maiden whispered, 
beginning now to tremble. . 

“ And what farther can you answer me?” asked 
Paul, drawing Yu-lu’s head upon his bosom. “Oh, 
I hope you do not fear me; I hope you will not 
wonder if my words be true. Only look to your 
own heart, and if you find there ap answering emo- 
tion to the words I have spoken, then let me know 
it, for heaven itself is not more true than is the heart 
I offer you. Will you not go?” 





“If you can open the way, [ will flee from here, 
and then v 


“Speak on. Let me know all, for I will take you 
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from here, even though I have to break my heart by 
separating from you afterwards. Do not hesitate.” 

“I will flee from here,” repeated Yu-lu, hiding her 
face in the young man’s bosom, “and then we may 
learn more of each other. We will flee far from 
here; we shall be together sometime. Then you will 
know more of me, and then I will answer you far- 
ther.” 

Paul raised the fair girl’s head, and gazed into her 
face, and he found her weeping. He pressed lis lips 
upon her pure white brow and kissed her, and then 
he said: 

“T will ask you no more, though I am sure that 
years of acquaintance can only strengthen the senti- 
ments I already feel. If 1 have read your face 
wrongly, then I will never attempt to read a face 
again. But I will wait, for in time you will know 
me better, and be more sure of my faith, but I 
hope you will learn to love me.” 

“You teach me well, and I fear I am learning 
faster than becomes a maiden upon a first acquaint- 
ance; but we will wait.” 

Paul knew very well that the fair maiden’s heart 
was yearning with love towards him, and the know- 
ledge made him most happy. He strained her to his 
bosom, and she did not shrink from him. He kissed 
her, and she only blushed. He whispered to her 
again of his love, and her eyes beamed with a joyous 
light. He told her again of the happy home he 
would make for her, and she wept in the fulness 
of joy. 

But time was passing swiftly away, and the youth 
was ere long recalled to a sense of present realities. 
he transition was by no means a pleasing or grate- 
ful one, but stern necessity demanded it. 

“Now, when shall we go?” he asked. 

“As soon as possible,” returned Yu-lu, drying her 
eyes, and fixing her thoughts upon the subject thus 
broached. “ Of course I must have a disguise.” 

“Yes. You would certainly be safer with one. 
But shall we have time? When will the prince 
come again ?” 

“Oh, not for a week at least, I feel sure.” 

“Then I will go at once among the peasants of 
the neighbourhood, and I think I will get you a 
boy’s dress. I will come again in the evening, and 
then we will take our final leave of this place. I 
ought not to stay longer now, for it must soon 
be daylight. But while I am gone you must show 
nothing of your feelings to Lan. Give her no chance 
to mistrust your mind nor my real character. Let 
your fullest confidence rest in me, and remember me 
as one whose love is all your own.” 

“ Oh,” murmured Lu-lu, laying her head once more 
upon the youth’s bosom, “I shall not forget you, and 
I shall surely believe that youlove me. How blessed 
am I[ in my trust, for love and liberty have come to- 
gether. Paul,I shall not doubt you. Oh, I shall 
not let this first sweet emotion of my soul pass from 
me, 60 long as there is room for hope.” 

There were more words of love, more breathings 
of soul with soul, another pure kiss, and then Lan 
was summoned. She came in and gazedinquisitively 

-upon the couple before her, but she could discover 
no traces of anything to raise her suspicions, though 
she could see that Yu-lu had been weeping. 

“Good Lan,” said Paul, speaking with calm con- 
fidence, “I must leave the place now, and you may 
conduct me out. I have business at Fou-tching-yo, 
but I shall return this evening. So if you will keep 
watch through the day, I will let you sleep to- 
night.” 

And then turning to the maiden, he added : 

“Yu-lu, you must keep up a good heart, for in one 


short month you will leave this place for the home } 


of your prince, and perhaps you will be called away 
before. Ponder well upon what I have said, and do 
not forget that if you would secure your husband’s 
dove, you must let him see that you love him in re- 
turn. Lead on, Lan.” 

The womanftook her candle, and led the way- up 
to the interior of the pedestal,and here Paul stopped 
her. 

“ You will be very careful of the maiden,” he said, 
‘for the prince much .fears that her heart is not 
all his. 
escape.” 

Yhe woman promised obedience, and then Paul 
watched to see how she opened the secret passage. 


He saw her seize a brass ring above the moveable | 


stone, and give it a pull downwards. A sharp click 
accompanied this movement, and then she took hold 
of a second ring, which was beneath the first, 
and, having given it a pull outwards, the stone slowly 
moved from its place. 

When the youth once more stood alone among the 
ruins, he found that the first dim streaks of coming 
day were already in the east. He sauk down upon 
a block of stone, near the feet of the great joss, for 
he was overcome by the emotions that had found 
piace in his soul. His love for the fair being he had 





Watch her narrowly, and see she does uot | 


| 
} 
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just left was as strong as the pure affection of ages, 
and its roots were as deep in his theart; but it was 
the strangeness of the affair that worked most upon 
his ferves, the almost marvellous adventure he had 
experienced, and the sudden awakening of his whole 
being to a now work of faith and love. He sat there 
till his heart beat more quietly, and then he prayed 
for the safety and peace of the gentle maiden, who 
had become as the very apple of his eye. He then 
went down to the river and bathed, and when the 
daylight had fairly come, he turned his steps to- 
wards the peasants’ cuts.upon the hill, where he 
hoped to procure a disguise. 
(To be continued.) 








LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 
EARL. Be Ns OS Lar 
CHAPTER XLIII. 


Had it.pleased heaven to try me with affliction, 
Had he rained all kinds of shames on my bare head, 
1 should have found in some part of my soul 
A drop of patience! Bat, alas! to make me 
A tixed figure for the time of scorn 
To point bis slow, unmoving finger at! Oh! oh! 
Othelio, 


Srr Peter Carey looked compassionately into 
the fair face of the countess. 

“T am compelied to tell your ladyship,” he said, 
slowly, “ that the Earl of Roslyn is in a sad state 
of health, bodily and mentally, but it is the mind 
which is the most seriously affected, unhappily. There 
is a strange torpor of the brain, a wild glare in the 
oyes. He murmurs indistinctly, and yet repeatedly, 
some name; he looks about distractedly. Evidently 
some disappointment, some shock to the system, has 
laid hold on the mind; and I think you caunot do 
better than allow us to remove Lord Roslyn in a 
day or two to my establishment at Saltham, where, 
under careful and constant supervision, we will hope 
he may speedily find relief, if not an instantaneous 
cure.” 

Adine listened with apparent calm to this painful 
communication, while her heart stirred wildly in 
her breast, and a feeling of dread sank into her soul. 

“Is it absolutely necessary that Lord Roslyn be 
removed ?” she asked. 

“Tt is indeed absolutely necessary,” returned Sir 
Peter, with a wise shaking of his head. 

“ But I may, I must, see my husband,” said Adine, 
eagerly. “I have been forbidden, kept entirely out 
of his chamber.” 

Sir Peter looked at Adine in surprise. 

“T can see no possible reason,” he said, “ why 
you should not be allowed to enter your husband's 
rvom.” 

Indignation against Malvern-rose strong and high 
in the soul of Adine. 

“T have been told,” she said, speaking with the 
slow emphasis of anger, “I have been told that 
my husband was in a wild and dangerous state, that 
if I went near to him, he might fly at mo, to do me 
harm.” 

“ There is not the slightest danger of such a ca- 
tastrophe,” said the good doctor, speaking in amaze- 
ment. “You may visit your husband without any 
fear whatever.” 

“Then what is the use of removing Lord Roslyn 
toa distance?” asked Adine. 

“Simply, your ladyship, because he will be under 
my care more constantly; every change will be 
marked, and every precaution taken, and thus his 
recovery will be accelerated. There are certain 
forms, however, to be gone through, before his lord- 
ship can be removed. You must write, as the person 
in power, to consign your husband to my care, and 
I, with two other doctors, must sigu a certificate of 
lunacy.” 

Adine started violently at the sound of that word 
with dreadful meaning. She put her delicate hand 
to her brow, and turned away her face. 

“Lunacy!” she faltered, after a moment’s pause, 
“You do not mean that my husband is a lunatic?” 

“Do not let the word alarm you, Lady Roslyn,” 
replied Sir Peter, gently ; * he will recover, and all 
will yet be well. Meanwhile let us lose no time in 
having these arrangements made, which must pre- 
cede Lord Roslyn’s removal to Saltham. You must 
empower me to remove him, stating it to be your 
belief that he is suffering under mental derangement, 
and that afew months’ residence at Saltham would 
benefit him greatly.” 

“ A few months !” echoed Adine. ‘“ Oh, Sir Peter, 
afew days, a few weeks at most!” and she looked 
at the good doctor entreatingly. 

“ We can but hope for the best,” was the senten- 
tious reply of the doctor. “And now will your 
ladyship do what I requested of you? Will you 
write out the order at my dictation; it must be duly 
witnessed and signed, and afterwards we will re- 
turn to the earl’s chamber.” 





With hands that trembled, in spite of the restrain, 
she put upon herself, Adine wrote a declaration a 
the doctor's dictation, which stated that her husbang 
was in a very critical state, and that his mind was 
unhappily so much affected, that she considered jt 
right he should be placed under careful medical sy. 
pervision and restraint. 

“ And now for two trustworthy witnesses,” saiq 
Sir Peter. “Mr. Malvern, Lord Roslyn’s cousin, 
will act as one, and I conjecture you may find auo- 
ther who is to be trusted among the servants.” 

“ There is his valet,” said Adine, 

The doctor rang the bell, and the valet was 
summoned, as well as Mr. Vayle Malvern. This 
valet was greatly in the confidence of Vayle Mal- 
vern. 

The paper which Lady Roslyn had written was 
now duly witnessed. ‘The valet was dismissed with a 
caution as to secrecy, and then Adine turned towards 
Vayle Malvern, with dignified disdain. 

“You told me, Mr. Malvern,” she said, “ that | 
could hardly enter my husband’s presence, without 
danger to my own life. Now, Sir Peter Carey in- 
forms me that there has not jbeen_ the least reason 
for this most tyrannical asaumption on your part; 
henceforth, I shall obey nobody's directions bu: 
those of Sir Peter.” 

“ You are very wise, Lady Roslyn,” replied the 
hypocrite, humbly, “ to-attend to no orders save 
those which you receive from my learned friend, Si: 
Peter, but my solicitude on your account must plead 
my excuse, if I ventured to dissuade you from losing 
your night's rest in Lord BRoslyn's chamber. In thw 
absence of Sir Peter, I have, Lfear, assumed more 
than I had a right.to do, but in his presence | bow 
to his superior knowledge with all respect.” 

Sir Peter took a pinch of snuff, and thought Mr 
Malvern one of the most polite and sensible young 
men he had ever met with. 

“ And now,” said Lady Roslyn, “I must go to my 
husband,” 

She stepped forward as she spoke, and crossing 
the room hastened out of sight of the good doctor 
and the evil schemer. She found her way at once 
to that splendid chamber of luxury, where Lord 
Roslyn lay smitten down by this sudden and mys- 
terious attack. It was a magnificent apartment ; 
gold-framed mirrors, each frame a gem in its ela- 
borate carvings and basso-relievo figures, after old 
models, were placed at intervals against the tapestry- 
hung walls. Now and anon an almost priceless gem 
from the brush of Correggio or Del Sarto, some 
holy picture of Virgin and Child, some saint waited 
into the seventh heaven among golden clouds and 
divine-faced seraphs, met the gaze of the visitor. 
The floor was covered with tigers’ skins formed 
into a large and enormously costly carpet ; the bed 
was of gold and rich blue flowered satin,. the canopy 
festooned with gold cords.- Upon the centre were 
the crests and cipher of the house of Roslyn, 
worked in seed pearls. Adine rushed up to this 
gorgeous bed; her husband lay in a sort of stupor 
which was not sleep; his face had lost its pure dark 
tinting, that Italian colouring which is so rare and 
so beautiful; the look of health was gone, and a 
sickly pallor was spread over the clearly-chiselled 
features; his eyes were half-open, but there was no 
consciousness in them, Adine went and laid her 
beautiful hand upon the white, feverish hand of her 
husband. 

* You may leave:the room, Miles,” she said to the 
valet; “I will watch by the side of Lord Roslyn.” 

The valet withdrew, and Adine was alone with 
her husband. 

“ Oh, Roslyn!” she murmured, leaning over him. 

At the sound of the voice so dearly beloved tlie 
earl stirred, and a gleam of consciousness came iutv 
his face. He struggled to find utterance. 

“ Adine,” he murmured, “I am dying, all my 
love destroyed by your hand. I know all. Do not think 
that I am angry. You hate your yoke. I hope my 
death will make you happier. Your hand in mine.” 
His strong will seemed absolutely. able to compel 
his drugged faculties into exertion. “I die by 
your dear hand, Adine,” he repeated; “but let no 
thought of guilty self-reproach whisper that I died 
unforgiving. Oh, Adine, make your peace with 
heaven ; my wife, so beautiful, so pure, but yet sv 
cruel.” 

She bent over him tenderly. To her his words 
conveyed no other meaning save that his mind was 
wandering. 

* T ara not cruel, Roslyn,” she faltered, “and you 
are not dying.” 

At the moment she could, and did rejoice that it 
was his mind’s abstraction, not the promptings of 
wicked heart, which had tempted him into laying # 
snare for her life. 

One of the tales suggested by the evil, fertile brain 
of Vayle Malvern, the story of the poisoned water in- 
tended for herself, now recwred to her mind, aud 
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che fancied she detected in these wanderings of the 
earl’s mind a reflection of the thoughts which had 
tempted him towards a crime for which she did not 
deem him responsible. i" 

“There has been’ no cruelty, Roslyn,” she re- 
peated; “only you are ill.” ‘ 

“ You have hated me very much,” said her hus- 
band, looking at her with a mixture of tenderness 
and reproach. 

“ No, Roslyn, no,” she said, and her heart swelled 
with a great sob; “no, no. When you get well 
again, you Will find out that I do not hate you. Your 
love has been given to—to others.” 

He looked at her passionately. 

“ You think of that boy’s love perpetually, Adine ; 
not that—this last. My love is yours, Adine—oh! 
yours, my wife, to the last hour of the life which 
you have taken!” ; 
” She only smiled pityingly at what she deemed his 
wanderings. 

“] will not talk more,” she said, tenderly, “ be- 
cause you must sleep. Ah! what is this?” for 
the earl, exhausted by the efforts he had made to keep 
his thoughts together, had sank back fainting on his 

illow. 

. Adine held salts to his nostrils, and bathed his 
brow with Eau de Cologne. Presently he opened his 
eyes, and his wife was holding a cordial to his lips. 
It was like the face of a Madonna, after Raphael, holy, 
peaceful. He drank the cordial with a smile, partly 
‘alm and tender, partly sad, partly bitter. 

“T take it in all faith, Adine. Itis sweet to trust 
‘ou. You will let me die in your arms, my Adine ?” 
" “No,” she said, looking at him with a fond smila, 
‘because, Eustace, you are not dying. You will very 
soon recover.” 

“It is inexpressibly sweet to hear you say so,” re- 
plied the earl, “ if it were but true.” 

Then, after so much mental effort, the effects of 
the powerful drug, which we need hardly say Vayle 
Malvern had administered to Lord Roslyn, took away 
his consciousness once more, and Adine saw by her 
lusband’s wandering eyes and uneasy gestures that 
he was no longer aware of her presence. She watched 
him for some time longer, and then suddenly Sir 
Peter Carey entered. He went at once to the bed- 
side, and contemplated his patient long and earnestly. 
A strange expression settled upon the doctor’s face. 

“Tt is a remarkable case, this stupor,” said Sir 
Peter. 


“He has been quite conscious twice,” said the 
countess. 
“ There is evidently some weight upon the brain,” 


said Sir Peter. “We must get Lord Roslyn re- 
moved to Saltham as soon as possible.” 

That day passed, and the next. By that time the 
legal prelimiyaries had been gone through, the medi- 
cal certificate had been duly signed and attested in 
presence of a magistrate, and everything was in 
preparation for the removal of Lord Roslyn to the 
house of Sir Peter at Saltham. 

Vayle Malvern, stealing in and out of the sick 
room, found opportunities of adding a few drops of 
his mischievous, though not deadly'drug, to the cool- 
ing drinks and medicines ordered by the doctor for 
Lord Roslyn. ‘bus it happened that the bad symp- 
toms and stupor continued. 

Adine was ia fen agony of distress. Sir Peter, 
whose acute sense should have pointed out the truth 
to him, had unhappily become so much the slave of 
one idea, that he only was mental aberration, a new 
and mysterious form of the disease he was always 
studying, in these wanderings, this stupor, this ghastly 
pallor. His medical assistant was young, a pupil of 
his own, who, so far as he had yet gone in his career, 
was contented to follow the steps of his great 
chief, to pin his faith to the medical creed of his 
patron, 

Thus it came to pass that one morning a softly- 
cushioned carriage, drawn by a pair of handsume 
horses, drew up in front of Roslyn Manor. This car- 
riage was driven by Lord Roslyn’s long-tried coach- 
man; his valet was in attendance, the two doctors 
were on the steps. Adine stood under the porch, pale 
as a drooping, though stately, lily. The carriage was 
about to convey Eustace, Lord Roslyn, to.the station, 
from whence he was to start for Saltham, a large 
asylum for the insane. 

He was assisted down the wide staircase by two 
of his servants, for he was so. thoroughly enfeebled 
that he could not walk three steps unassisted. 

Whon Adine saw her husband, weak, tottering, 
his mauly strength shorn from him, a lost and wau- 
dering look in the large, dark eyes which had beamed 
with the light of intellect a few days since, her heurt 
tailed her, and a sort of hysterical sobbing convulsed 
her fora moment. But the pride of Lady Roslyn 
would not suffer her to make herself a spectacle to 
Servants and strangers. 

She turned hastily towards an open door and en- 
‘ered a room suddenly; she was amazed to fiud Mrs. 





Dasham lying upon a sofa and weeping desperately. 
Instantly the fountain of her own tears was dried 
up; she could not consent to mingle her tears with 
those of this woman. 

The countess was walking slowly away when the 
young needlewoman caught sight of her. She rose 
and flung herself at the feet of Adine. 

“Tt is my fault,” she sobbed out, impetuously. “I 
ought to have come forward sooner, and laid the 
truth before your ladyship.” 

“ What truth ?” asked Adine,’coldly, removing the 
skirt of her robe from the eager grasp of Mrs. 
Dasham. 

“ The truth that Lord Roslyn has been perpetually 
writing letters to me, telling me——” 

“ Madam,” returned Adine, in atone of icy hauteur, 
which cut the meek soul of the young needlewoman like 
a sword, “I do not desire your confidence. If the earl 
has written such letters, you must be as well aware 
as I am of the fact that his present illness is a suffi- 
cient excuse for almost any action. I think I may ven- 
ture to promise that my husband, on his return from 
the care of Sir Peter Carey, will no longer occupy 
your time or thoughts by troubling you to read his 
letters.” 

Adine would hear no more ;fshe walked proudly 
away. From the window of herchamber she watched 
the departure of Lord Roslyn. Her heart was too 
full to permit herself to say farewell in the presence 
of strangers. That morning she had pressed a kiss 
upon her husband’s unconscious face while he lay in 
a torpor on his pillow, and she had been upon her 
knees praying for him the greater portion of the 
night. “ 

“Tt is wonderful,” murmured Adine to herself; “I 
cannot fathom this mystery. Is Roslyn’s brain at- 
tacked, as Malvern would have me imagine, because 
of the pain which his hopeless love for the needle- 
woman has given him, or is his fancied love the 
result of the disease? TifAt is the light in which 
it pleases me to regard it.” 

It had been found impossible to keep the melan- 
choly news of Lord Roslyn’s mental derangement 
quiet and secret. A few of the servants had neces- 
sarily been taken into confidence, and without any 
deliberate faithlessness on the part of these, the af- 
fair had been already noised abroad. It had reached 
London, and those very few club frequenters who were 
not reeruiting at the seaside or on the Continent, 
discussed the very strange attack on the brain, the 
skill of Sir Peter Carey, and the haste with which 
(as it seemed) the beautiful countess had consigned 
her young husband to the mercies of an asylum for 
the insane. 

“ She never loved him,” said an old captain of the 
Gnards, who had known Adine as achild. “She 
was a cold, unbending, most indifferent bride, and so, 
I suppose, she has been glad of any excuse to get rid 
of poor Roslyn, and yet I would have staked a thou- 
sand pounds upon her honour and truthfulness. I 
suppose, therefore, that poor Roslyn is really insane, 
but it is a most mysterious case, a most mysterious 
case.” 

Meanwhile Lord Roslyn, now that he was removed 
from the power of Vayle Malvern, and was no longer 
half-poisoned by the horrible drugs which that vile 
person had mingled in his medicine and drink, be- 
gau by degrees to regain perfect health of mind, and 
the vigour of his body returned slowly. 

“How did I come here?” he asked, suddenly, of 
an attendant who brought him a delicately-cooked 
breakfast to his bedside. “Have I had a fever? 
Have I been ill?” 

Tle man looked at him very compassionately, so it 
seemed to the earl. 

“You have been very ill, my lord,” replied the at- 
tendant. 

“ Bui how did I arrive here? What has been my 
complaint ?” persisted the earl. 

“You came with Sir Peter Carey, my lord,” re- 
plied the man, respectfully, “about ten days since.” 

“Sir Peter Carey!” echoed Lord Roslyn, and a 
warm glow of surprise and indignation mounted into 
his dark face. “ You do not mean to tell me,” he 
added, with a short, angry, almost savage laugh, 
“that I have been mad, and that this is Saltham ?” 

“ This is Saltham, my lord,” responded the atten- 
dant, with humble submission. 

Lord Roslyn paused again; the indignant flush 
passed out of his face, und was succeeded by a 
deathly pallor, 

“ Tell me,” he said, speaking suddenly to the man, 
“what was my condition when I arrived here ?” 

“ You were in a state of stupor, my lord,” respon- 
ded the man, “a kind of torpor, and you had a slight 
attack of delirium during the first night.” ‘ 

“ And since then ?” coutinued the earl. 

“Since then your lordship has been gradually 
gaining strength and consciousness ; in short, the few 
words you have spoken have all been connected and 
sensible,” 





“And I was deemed mad,” pursued Lord Koslyn, 
with another short laugh of contempt. “Well, will 
you ask Sir Peter Carey upon his’arrival here to de 
me the favour to come and see me as soon as he can 
conveniently? I will eat no breakfast, thank vou.” 

“ My lord,” expostulated the servant, respectinily, 
“this food will strengthen you.” 

“You are right,” said: Lord Roslyn, drawing the 
tray near tohim. “I have need of all the strength 
I can muster, it seems, since I have, I fear, to strug 
gle with some mysterious enemy.” 

The man looked as if he thought that the mind of 
the earl was again wandering. 

“T mean,” pursued the earl, beginning his break- 
fast with appetite, “that whoever brought me to 
this house is responsible to the laws of the country 
Ihave had delirium and fever, and advantage has 
been taken of my temporary unconsciousness.” 

Soon after this the servant withdrew, and Lord 
Roslyn was left to his own very painful reflections 
He rose, bathed, and dressed without any assistance 
Just as he had completed his toilette, a rap came to 
his door, and immediately afterwards Vayle Mail ver: 
entered. A look of extreme concern was impressed 
upon his face, his eyes were cast down. 

“ My dear Roslyn,” he said, “ my dear Roslyn, how 
grieved, pained, distracted I am to find you here! 
You have, indeed, fallen a victim to the cruel wiles of 
& woman—say, rather, a femate fiend.” 

And Malvern seemed to grind his teeth in indig- 
nant rage. 

“Tell me, Vayle,” said the earl, “how it was I 
came here, and what led to this most gross mistake, 
for which Sir Peter Carey shall answer before the 
tribunal of his country.” 

“My dear lord,” responded the vile impostor, 
“ Lady Roslyn’s poisoned collar took so far effect on 
you that you were attacked first with faintness, next 
with fever, afterwards with temporary, though very 
slight, delirium. Lady Roslyn immediately pro- 
nounced you mad, professed that she was in fear of 
her life. I expostulated with her, whereupon sho 
went at once and wrote to Sir Peter Carey. He will 
show you the letter. In this letter she entreated 
him to come at once, stating that she felt very un- 
easy with regard to her husband, that she feared from 
several circumstances that he manifested signs of 
insanity. The result was that Sir Peter arrived; 
he at once pronounced the brajn affected, and Lady 
Roslyn hastened on the legal steps, by which the road 
to the madhouse was made easy for you. In vaiu 
were my expostulations ; in vain were my hints that 
I knew the true cause of your attack; to get you 
out of the house was all her aim. 1 knew perfectly 
well that a few days’ sojourn here would restore you, 
but she seems determined to shut you out of her 
sight. Meanwhile she has received a visit at Roslyn 
from the Count de Lechelle. Roslyn, can you any 
longer hesitate? Can you delay to take such legal 
steps as must free you from this beautiful, but wicked 
creature ?” 

“T must have proof, before I believe,” said Lord 
Roslyn, sternly. “This is a very terrible charge 
which you bring against my wife, Vayle Malvern. 
I must see this letter, which you tell me she has 
written to Sir Peter Carey. I must myself confront 
Sir Peter, and inquire by what right he dared to re- 
move me from my home.” 

Vayle Malvern shrugged his shoulders. 

“We all know the weakness of Sir Peter,” ho 
said. “ He has studied insanity until he fancies 
that every headache is a proof of a diseased brain, 
and now he has been assisted in his vagary by your 
own wife, he will tell you exactly what I tell you, 
and will show you Lady Roslyn’s letter.” 

The earl looked down at the carpet in silence. 

“T shall not rest until I have Sir Peter’s account 
of this most infamous transaction,” he said, at 
length. “ But it strikes me as remarkable that you, 
who say you knew the causv of my illness, should 
have suffered this to take place.” 

A very faint blush tinted the pallor of Vayle Mal- 
vern’s face for an instant. <A guilty look, in spite 
of himself, shone in his eyes. Mastering his emo- 
tion by a very strong effort, he said: 

“ What could I do single-handed, my dear Roslyn, 
against the will of a proud woman like your countess, 
and an obstinate old man like Sir Peter Carey ?” 

At this moment Sir Peter Carey entered the room 
of his noble patient. 

“ How are you to-day, my lord ?” asked the doctor. 

“I am perfectly well, mentally, Sir Peter,” re- 
turned Lord Roslyn, coldly, “and so you ought to 
have known. It seems, so this gentleman tells ue, 
that you were led astray by a letter, which stated 
that I was mentally deranged.” 

“T have not been led astray, my lord. I founa 
you in a very sad state, though not in quite so dis- 
tressing a one as Lady lwslyn’s note would have 
led me to believe.” 


Lord Roslyn grew paler. 
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“Then, my wife,”—he laid a strange emphasis 
on the two words,—“did absolutely write and ask 
you to come and remove me from Roslyn ?” 

‘Most certainly she did. I acted according to the 
wishes of Lady Roslyn. At the same time, she was 
much grieved at the necessity for removing your 
lordship.” 

“Necessity,” echoed Lord Roslyn, scornfully. 
“My good doctor, are you not altogether mistaken 
as to my case? Il have not had a touch of mental 
derangement. I was ill; 1 was feverish; I was 
delirious through—through ” Lord Roslyn hesi- 
tated—“ through the effects of some strong medicine 
taken by accident; that was the.whole cause of my 
suffering. This gentleman, Mr. Malvern, knows 
what I state to be correct.” 

‘““Mr. Malvern was himself a witness to your de- 
cided, though happily, short-lived mental derange- 
ment,” said Sir Peter, pompously, “but you will 
excite yourself, my lord, if you talk any longer on 
the s ibject.” 

“ T am perfectly willing to postpone the discussion 
of the case, until such time as I am able to take legal 
proceedings against you, sir,” said Lord Roslyn, 
haughtily. “Meanwhile, will you order a carriage 
to take me to the station ? I wish to leave your house 
as soon as possible.” 

“ Tmpossible, my lord,” cried Sir Peter. “A cer- 
tain legal form must be gone through before I can 
suffer your lordship to leave the house.. Lady 
Roslyn must be consulted.” 

Lord lioslyn sighed. 

“Permit me to see with my own eyes this note 
which Lady Roslyn wrote to you, telling you that I 
was mad.” 

Sir Peter unlocked a drawer which fitted into a 
bureav. Ina recess be took out a note, and handed 
it to Earl Roslyn. ‘he earl unfolded this note and 
read as follows: 

“ Lady Roslyn is much alarmed and distressed at 
the violent symptoms of mental derangement mani- 
fested by the earl, her husband. She would be 
truly thankful to Sir Peter Carey if he would hasten 
down to Roslyn at once, since she has every reason 
to fear the worst.” 

This note, dictated word for word by Malvern, 
and written by the distracted Adine, who knew 
not what she was penning, sank like a poisoned 
shaft into the soul of the Earl of Roslyn. 

(To be continued) 





SCIENCE. 

Tue manufacture of smoking pipes in France re- 
presented in 1867 upwards of 2,080,0004. 

Ir the entire solar radiation were employed in 
dissolving a layer of ice, enclosing the sun, it would 
dissolve a stratum ten and a-half miles thick in a 
day. 

THE greater part of the wood used in making 
charcoal for the Government powder mills is sup- 
plied by Belgium and Holland. Sussex, however, 
yields large quantities of fine alder and willow. 

Dr. LunGes has published a method of making an 
excellent black varnish for iron work. He distils 
gas-tar until nearly all the volatile products are got 
rid of ; he then stops the distillation and dissolves 
the residual pitch either m the heavier oils, or, if a 
very quickly drying varnish is required, in light oils } 
or naphtha. ‘This varnish is, of course, the original 
tar minus the ammonia, water, carbolic acid, and 
other things which give it its disagreeable odour, 
and make it so long in drying. 

Ir has been stated that the capacity of the sun's 
mass for heat, on account especially of the enormous 
pressure to which it is exposed, is so great that (at 
the least and most favourable assumption) from 
7,000 to 8,000 years must elapse, at the present rate of 
expenditure, before the temperature of the whole is 
lowered 1 deg., although the amount of solar heat 
received by the earth in one year is so enormous 
that it would liquify a layer of ice 100 ft. thick, 
covering the whole surface of the earth ; and if we 
bear in mind that the solar heat which reaches the 
earth in any time is only 1-2,300,000,000 of the heat 
which leaves the sun, we may obtain some idea of 
the immense heating power of the radiation from our 
luminary. 

Tue late Admiral Fitzroy denied the specific cha- 
sacter of the equinoxial gales. According to him 
there are gales occasionally at the equinoxes, but not 
invariably ; indeed, of late years most of these periods 
happened to have passed over without any strong 
winds. It is, then, not alaw which would be in- 
variable. More than this, the heavy gales incident 
io our climate occur at other periods. The boatmen 
in the Downs, whose livelihood depends on storms, 
notoriously make their annual harvest in the winter 





months. Men who have passed their lives on the 
sea will tell you of their disbelief. Now, weresuch 
a phenomenon to be a law, philosophy would have 
succeeded in evolving an explanation. No one has 
even attempted to account for a gale at an equinox, 
and even with the broad margin of say ten days on 
either side it very seldom comes off. This popular 
error may be classed alongside of that which sup- 
poses that each of the so-called changes of the moon 
influences weather. 


MICHEL-DEVER. 
——— 
CHAPTER LVIf. 


“Ow, papa, I shall die in this solitude!” exclaimed 
May. “If my cousin be not permitted to come to me, 
I entreat that you will place me in a good boarding- 
school, where I can complete my imperfect educa- 
tion.” 

“And have a notification sent to me from the 
principal in a few months, that you have eloped with 
some popinjay,” he sardonically replied. ‘* No, thank 
you, Miss Thorne; I shall not place you in the way 
of such a temptation as that. To allow you to go 
forth into the world on any terms, would defeat the 
object I have in view. Your education is certainly 
not what it should be, but if I find you unmanage- 
able, I shall employ a private teacher who will be in 
my interests. I will hold the disposal of your fate in 
my own hands, in spite of the efforts made by your 
mother to place it beyond my control.” 

“Oh, papa! my mother had no such intention, nor 
have I a thought that is in opposition to you. Only 
love me—only be kind to your poor desolate child, 
and I will do all that is possibly in my power to 
please you.” 

Mr. Thorne inflexibly replied : 

“T ask but one thing of you. Grant that, and there 
will be no cause of disagreement between us. The 
absurd settlement made by your dead mother should 
not stand in opposition to the will of your living 
father.” 

May clasped her hands over her brow, and men- 
tally asked for strength to combat this iron will. 
The father sat silently watching her, believing that 
she was about to yield ; but, after a struggle for com- 
posure, she firmly replied: 

“T cannot do what you ask, sir. Remorse would 
haunt me if I complied with your demand. I find 
myself placed in a cruel position, but I-must do what 
I believe to be right.” 

Finding her so unyielding, Thorne’s anger burst 
forth in a torrent of bitter words which he could no 
longer repress. He forgot all she had lately borne, 
or was reckless of it, for Walter Thorne never re- 
strained the expression of his rage when it mastered 
him. The pale girl put up her hand in a deprecating 
manner, but he heeded her not, and as she attempted 
to rise from her seat, she sank nearly insensible at his 
feet. 

He almost spurned her from him, as he contemp- 
tuously exclaimed : 

“It is enough to turn a man’s brain to have two 
such women to deal with as this girl and her mo- 
ther. I amrid of one, thank heaven! and I'll find 
some one to take the other off my hands as soon as 
possible.” 

His daughter had sunk down from weakness and 
exhaustion, but her senses had not entirely deserted 
her, and she heard and comprehended his cruel 
words. She made an effort to raise herself, and 
Thorne furiously rang the bell. 

A servant answered it so promptly as to induce 
the belief that she had been hovering somewhere in 
the vicinity of the library. He pointed to May, and 
sternly said: 

“ Assist Miss Thorne to her room, and tell Mrs. 
Benson that I wish to see her here immediately.” 

The girl offered her hand to her young mistress, 
and aided her to rise. May turned her agitated face 
towards her father, and her white lips moyed as if 
trying to utter words, but the imperious domestic 
autocrat haughtily said : 

“ Goto your apartment, and remain there. I wish 
to hear nothing more from you at present; nor will 
you see me again while I remain here, unless you 
bend your stubborn will to mine.” 

A faint gleam of colour came into her pallid face, 
and the flash of the dark eyes raised to his own for 
a single instant, showed him that a feeling of resis- 
tance was aroused in that helpless girl, which he 
would find it very difficult to conquer. May closed 
her lips firmly, and walked withont assistance to- 
wards the door. 

As it closed upon her, her father muttered : 

“There was a flash of the Thorne spirit, but it 
won't do with me. That rebellious girl shall yet find 





that I am her master. I almost wish I had said no- 
thing on the subject, vital as the possession of this | 


money is to me just now; but, as I have laid dow, 
the law, she must abide the consequences, if she ro. 
fuse to succumb. The men of my race have neyo; 
allowed women to rule them.” 

The Thornes, of Thornhill, had indeed been an im. 
perious race. The founder of the family was th, 
younger son of a wealthy gentleman, and he pur. 
chased large tracts of land, which, in time, becams 
very valuable. He married a young French gir] 
whose parents escaped from the Huguenot persecu. 
tions in their native land. 

Basil Thorne left an only son to inherit his large 
estate; and when that son was gathered to his 
fathers, two children divided the paternal inherit- 
ance left to them. The daughter married, and ro- 
moved with her husband, and her#brother remained 
on the paternal acres as the representative of his 
family. He led a fast and dissipated life, and, when 
he died, his widow and son were left with the mere 
wreck of his magnificent fortune. The mother was 
a woman of strong sense and great pride. She saw 
in her young son the germs of talent, and she sacri- 
ficed her remaining resources to afford him a 
thorough education. He repaid her by his devotion 
to study, and afterwards by his diligence in the pro- 
fession she had chosen for him. The elder Walter 
Thorne became a distinguished ard successful 
lawyer; regained a large ion of the patrimony 
his father had squandered, and shortly after his 
marriage with a penniless Spanish girl, he re-built 
the family residence in handsome style. His wife 
died in the second year of their union, leaving one 
son, the hauglity, obstinate, and imperious man, who, 
like his ancestors, would not permit himself to be 
thwarted with impunity, or forgive the person who 
had crossed his path. 

The musings of Thorne on his family history were 
interrupted by a tap upon the door; the next instant 
it opened, and a stout, middle-aged woman, with 
some pretensions to beauty, came in. She smiled, 
em and her employer pointed to a chair, and 
said: 

“ Sit down, if you please, Mrs. Benson; I wish to 
speak with you on business.” 

The housekeeper spread out her black skiris, 
simpered, and prepared to listen to what he had to 
say. She was a sharp, inquisitive-looking woman, 
with small black eyes and a turned-up nose; her 
mouth had a disagreeable expression, but the lips 
were red and dull, and her complexion still fair and 
blooming. Mrs. Benson's dress was always scrupu- 
lously neat; and, in her own department, she was an 
unrivalled manager. She fully understood her own 
value, and stood very little in awe of the man who 
made all the rest of his household tremble before 
him. 

Finding that Mr. Thorne did not speak at once, 
Mrs. Benson demurely said : 

“T hope, sir, that nothing ain't gone wrong in 
which I am concerned. I havetried to please you to 
the very best of my ability, Mr. Thorne.” 

The housekeeper’s abuse of language was too 
familiar to him to elicit a smile, though the heavy 
frown faded from his brow, and he lightly replied: 

“You are a jewel of a manager, Mrs. Benson, and 
I am perfectly satisfied with all you havo donc. I 
summoned you hither to show yousthe perfect con- 
fidence I have in you, by entr you with the 
control of my daughter during my absence. I shall 
be away for some time, and I wish you to keep 4 
strict watch over May every day of her life.” 

The woman looked surprised. She said: 

“T'm ready to do whatever you remand, sir, but I 
hardly thiuk Miss May will remit to have me put 
over her.” 

“Of course you are ready to obey my orders, let 
them coucern whom they may; and itis you who 
are not to remit your vigilant care over your charge 
while I am gone. Miss Thorne and myself have 
had a niisunderstanding, which will prove rather 4 
serious thing for her, unless she comes to her proper 
senses, and is made to understand that I am the ar- 
biter of her destiny. I shall leave Thoruhill to- 
morrow for an indefinite period, and I commit my 
daughter to your especial charge. She is not to see 
anyone except the old German who gives her lessons 
in music and drawing. I do not wish visitors to be 
admitted, if any should come; and May is not to go 
beyond the grounds ou any pretext, except to 
church; nor is she to go there unaccompanied by 
you. I wish you to understand that, on such occa- 
sions, you are to keep your eyes open, and allow her 
to speak with no one.” : 

rs. Benson stretched her small eyes very wide, 
and blurted out : 

“She ain’t thinking of falling in love with nobody, 
I hope, sir; if she ain't, it’s curus that you are 60 
pertickler all to once. I ain’t hearn tell o’ anybody 
comin’ here arter her, though she's a nice-looking 
young lady, and a great heiress, too.” 

Thorne bit his lips, and haughtily said: 
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“That may or may not be, Mrs. Benson. If my 
daughter had proved herself worthy of my confi- 
dence, she would certainly have had a sufficient for- 
tune from me; but, as matters stand at present, I 
scarcely think she will ever inherit Thornhill. My 
property is my own, to dispose of as I please, and it 
will certainly not descend to the child, who has 
placed herself in opposition to my wishes. I desire 
that others shall also understand this; I do not 
choose to have fortune-hunters coming in pursuit of 
Miss Thorne. Her mother has left her something— 
but, little as it is, it may tempt persons of that class, 
aud May is yet very young and inexperienced. It 
is to guard her from making an unsuitable match 
that Ileave hor under your strict charge. I shall 
hold you responsible; you are mot to lose sight of 
her when she walks out; you areswan active woman, 
and can take as much-exercise ag sho is likely to 
desire. I hope you unerstand me, Mrs. Benson ; I 
will make it worth your while to play the part of 
Cerberus while lam away.” 

He took out his pocket-book, and ‘laid before her 
a note of considerablewalue. The black eyes of the 
housekeeper twinkled with greed, and her fat hand 
closed on the bribe, as@he diffidently said: 

“Many thanks, sir, for your :renificence; but I 
don’t perzactly know what a Cerbus is. If you'll 
tell me, I’d try to be it, I’m sure.” 

Thorne laughed at this,and lightly said : 

“Well, Madam Malaprop, Cerberus was a particu- 
larly sharp watch-dog, whose services were im- 
portant to the ancients. ‘Iwish you'to be:aswatchful 
and as faithful as he was said to be,and I ghall have 
no cause of complaint against you.” P 

“I'm sure I shan’t give you none, sir; but I don't 
know how Miss May will-stand it. Sheain’t'fond of 
me, and I'm afeard she'll run restiff if I am set to 
watch her, though in course I’ll do my best, sir, to 
keep her from harm; she'll think her dignitude is 
put upon, she'll begin towtand on it.” 

“Miss Thorne understands from me that you are 
to be responsible for her. I have issued my orders 
to her, aud I scarcely think she will-a' eto dis- 
obey them; you need mot regard her dignity ; all 
you have to do is to maintain your own, and from 
my knowledge of you I think you will be perfectly 
able to do that.. Perfect seclusion is what I desire 
for my daughter. She is to be made to feel that she 
is held a prisoner in these grounds, and never to be 
permitted to go beyond: them unwatched, until she 
has yielded to the demand I made of her this morn- 
ing. What that demand wasis no concern of yours; 
all you have to do isto be faithful to the trust I have 
reposed in you, and earn a pretty addition to your 
salary by exercising your vigilance while I am away. 
I believe you now fully understand what is required 
of you?” 

“Yes, sir, think Ido. Iwill keep Miss May safe 
till you come back to Thornhill; but I hopes, sir, 
that you'll not be long away.” 

“My return is uncertain, but you will write to me 
regularly, sending my letters tothe oldaddress. The 
gloom of this place oppresses me. I must havea 
change. But whenever I do come back, Mrs. Benson, 
it will be ¢a inaugurate a new style of life here. I 
have lived as a hermit long enough, and some day 
or other I shall throw open my doors and fill the 
house with company. Your position will hardly be 
a sinecure, then, eh, Mrs. Benson ?” 

“So much the better, sir; ‘taint no sin to love 
eompany, an’ I ain’t naterally fond of solertude. I'd 
rather take the trouble to git up a dinner for twenty 
people than to sit down to the table gloom like with 
ouly two or three. But discuse me, sir, I don’t mean 
to insinerate nothin’ agin my way of life here. I've 
had a good time in this house since I’ve lived in it a 
managin’ it myself.” 

“T am glad to hear that you are satisfied, Mrs. 
Benson, and it will be your own fault if you do not 
have a better time in the days that are coming.” 

The housekeeper flushed slightly, and wondered 
what the last words meant ; but Thorne did not notice 
her embarrassment, and calmly went on: 

“But for the gossip of the people of the neigh- 
bourhood I would bring my friends around me at 
once, and make the old place as gay as it used to be 
in my father’s best days. But that will not answer 
here so soon after the death of my wife. I must 
keep up appearances, you know.” 

“Ob, as to that, sir,so rich a gentleman as you 
can do what he pleases; you needn't care about 
other people’s palaver. It won't come to nothin’ 
arter all; it’s only spent breath you know, sir, an’ 
you ain’t the person tocare for that. I'd do jest as I 
chose, and never mind other folks talk. I never 
thought you did care for it much afore.” 

“Well, the truth is, I don’t care as much for the 
vox populi as I ought,” he replied with’a laugh, “ but 
I expected you to be the last one to advise me to 
disregard such things, Mrs. Benson.” 

He often took a mischievous pleasure in puzzling 





the housekeeper, by using such words as she could 
not comprehend, but nothing daunted she said: 

“If you only give grand entertainments, Mr. 
Thorne, you will always be in the popular box; and 
as to the countenances of the people, you'll soon see 
’em brighten up, an’ look smiling enough when 
they sit down to one of your fine dinners, or suppers; 
an’ it’s me that will do my best to keep up the 
credit of the house.” 

“T don’t doubt it, Mrs. Benson; and when the 
new régime is established, you shall have carte blanche 
as to the expense.” 

Mrs. Benson pondered a moment over his mean- 
ing, but she would not appearignorant, and she 
finally said: 

“ If you should bring a whole team in a cart, sir, 
there'll be no need of getting blankets to cover 
them. That expense won't be necessary, for we 
have plenty of bedclothes, and to spare.” 

“So much the better, Mrs. Benson; and now 
having said all that is necessary, I will give yon 
your 

“Thank you kindly, sir; whatever you are wil- 
ling to give me, I will thankfully accept,” and the 
housekeeper arose and courtesied, comprehen the | 
motion of his‘hand towards the door as a si; 
her to retire, though profoundly mystified as:to what’ 
he proposed to give her. 


“Something handsome, I daresay,” she thought, |: 


as she left the room, “for Mr. Thorne is a liberal | 


gentleman, in spite of his strange ways «mi’the!hartl |shameful armanner, 
{ wish: ion |iin taking any measure that would free her from his 


words he is so fond of using. 

hadn’t been so poor ; I h’aint much ‘bedk larnin’ but 
I’ve made the most omy oppeortumties, an’ (I don’t 
lack sense. What could he have meant by saying 
*twould be my own fault if I didn't have aibetter 
time in this house than I’ve had «fore? I’m not a 
bad-looking woman, and he wants good manager 
for his house. Who knows what :may happen ? for 
Mr. Thorne’s known to be so bad ‘tempered that it 
wouldn't be easy for him to find another wife. I 
ain’t afeard on him, au’ if I’m sharpenough, mebbe:I 
may be mistress here in place of housékeeper one of 
these days. It's worth trying for anyhow; an’ I 
wouldn't .be put down like that poor sickly creetur 
was that’s jest gone.” 

Indulging in these fallacious hopes, Mrs. Benson 
carefully put away the money her employer had 
given her, and hastened to order for dinner such 
things as she knew he particularly liked. Many a 
man has been won, she well knew, by attention to 
his physical comfort, and she began to hope that 
the master of Thornhill might prove one of that 
¢élass, though hitherto she had had little reason to 
think so. 

‘Thorne was abstemious in his habits, except in the 
use of wine, and he cared little what was provided 
for him, if it were properly prepared and handsomely 
served. As May was forbidden to leave her chamber 
for the present, the scheming housekeeper had the 
field to herself ; she presided at the supper-table, and 
poured out the fragrant tea, but she felt rather crest- 
fallen to observe that Mr. Thorne was too much ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts to be conscious of the 
exquisite flavour of the viands she had assisted to 
prepare with her own fair hands. 

He did not speak a word during the repast, and 
left her alone as soon as he had satisfied his appe- 
tite. She consoled herself for this by reflecting that 
he was annoyed by the conduct of his daughter, and 
again deluded herself with unticipations of what 
might be. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


WALTER THORNE did not again attempt to see his 
daughter before his departure, but he left for her a 
few brief lines, informing her that when she had 
made up her mind to render him the obedience he 
had a right to demand, she could write to him, and 
Mrs, Benson would forward her letter. Until then, 
he had no wish to receive any communication from 
her. 

Thus coldly and harshly did he leave the poor girl 
to the solitude of that desolate house. Romantic, 
tender, capable of loving deeply and truly, May 
found herself, in the first flush of youth, shut out 
from all that is most ardently desired in the budding 
spring time of life. 

As the weeks passed on, so dreadful did the 
tedium of her life become, that if she had dared, she 
would have sacrificed her little fortune to gain a re- 
lease from it; but when she was tempted to do so, 
the face of her dying mother arose before her with 
iis expression of pale earnestness, and she shrank 
from violating the pledge she had given, as if from 
a sacrifice. 

Miss Thorne saw no one save the domestics of the 


his profession, that he could talk on no other sub- 
ject ; but uninteresting as he was, even his visits 
came to be looked forward to by the lonely girl as 
an agreeable diversion to the monotony of her weary 
life. 

Weeks lapsed into months, and still there was no 
intimation from her father of any intention to return 
to Thornhill. No communication had passed between 
them, though May was aware that at regular intor- 
vals the housekeeper wrote to Mr. Thorne, and re- 
ceived a few lines in reply, containing directions as 
to the management of the place; but he rarely re- 
ferred to his daughter in any way. 

The solitary girl would not make a companion of 
Mrs. Benson, for her pretentious ignorance was too 
distasteful to her; besides, May soon suspected that 
she was placed as a spy over her. She could 
not/leave the house without finding her on her steps, 
but-she avenged herself on the fat housekeeper by 
walking far, and fast, in the hope that she would re- 
\pent of ‘theypart she had undertaken to perform, and 


é.” give up herwannoying surveillance. 
May didnot like Mrs. Benson, but she was always 
politerto her, and her pride prevented her from re- 


against her watchfulness. If her father 


—— to subject her to such indignity she must bear 


it, ‘but sherwould make no sign by which her dnenna 
could diseover how much she resented her foreed 
companionship. But her heart grew bitter and 
thardened towards the mt who treated her in »so 
> amnahe thought herself justified 
it i 

Ties ilinght many times of writing toMiss Digby, 
to entreat/her to receive her ‘beneath \her roof ; if 
consent were given, she would. élope:from:her dreary 
prison, and never return to it unless'brought back by 
force. But-she remembered ithat she was not ofage, 
and-she felt certain ‘that ther father would reclaim 
her at all hazards ; so'that avenue of escape closed 
before her, and she sunk jimto.a state of apathy in 
which nothing gives pleasure. 

Music, for which#he:had great taste, jarred on her 
nerves; books became a weariness; and the long 
exhausting walks she daily took were only tolerable 
because they fatigued her to that degree that sleep 
came as a blessing, and wrapped her in forgetfulness 
for many hours after they were over. 

In this dearth of social enjoyment the solitary girl 
eagerly read such newspapers as came to the house. 
Mr. Thorne subscribed for several of the leading 
papers, aud reading them seemed, in some way, to 
link her with the active, stirring crowds in which 
she so ardently longed to enter, that she might seek 
and find the companionship and sympathy denied her 
in her own home. 

When the news of the day was exhausted, May 
read the advertisements, because they gave her an 
idea of the busy, bustling life beyond her retreat. 
One column in the papers afforded her most vivid 
interest. It was that in which advertisements ad- 
dressed to lost or absent ones is found, and she pon- 
dered over them for hours, constructing fanciful 
romances from such hints as they afforded. 

One day, in looking over the Times, she found the 
following lines: 

“ A lonely heart seeks companionship. The wri- 
ter of this is young—not ill-looking ; he possesses 
wherewithal to make life a fairy scene of enchant- 
ment, but, alas! he is painfully shy, and cannot make 
the first advances, unless some encouragement is 
given him beforehand. Fair Eve, who is destined 
to become the minister of happiness to your lonely 
Adam, pray send a response to this appeal, and it will 
be joyfully received, and promptly responded to. 
Address A. R.” 

May smiled over this singular appeal, and won- 
dered if the writer expected anything to come of it ; 
but the opening words struck an answering chord in 
her heart, and she read it again and again, each time 
trying to bring the appearance of the writer more 
vividly to her fancy. 

There was one point of sympathy between them, 
at least ; he was lonely in heart, and who could un- 
derstand that better than the neglected daughter of 
Walter Thorne? May kept that paper on her table, 
and day after day she read the advertisement, till an 
interest in its writer was aroused, which the dull 
sameness of her outer-life only deepened and inten- 
sified. 

At length she was tempted to reply to him. Per- 
haps he was the knight who would break her bonds, 
and give her the freedom she so ardently panted for. 
He was not one of the fortune-hunters against whom 
her father had warned her, for he already possessed 
sufficient means of his own; and it never occurred 
to the inexperienced girl that the writer of the ad- 
vertisement could deliberately intend to deceive one 





family, and an old gray-haired German who came 
twice a week to give her a music lesson. 


Mr. | 
Herber was so stupid, and so much wrapped up in ' 


who should in good faith reply to him. 3 
The craving want of sympathy and companionship 
is the only excuse I can offer for her; but the im-~ 
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prudent step which might have sealed her unhappi- 
ness for life, led to an acquaintance with one who 
proved himself worthy of the affection he won, 
though that person was not the writer of the appeal 
which had not so deeply interested her. 

The advertisement inserted in the paper had been 
written in a frolic by a young law student, that he 
might amuse himself with the replies he received. 
He had no idea of anything beyond that ; for, except 
that he was young, Alfred Ransom was the reverse 
of all that he had represented himself tobe. Vanity 
might have induced him to believe that he was not 
ill-looking—but he was short, stout and dark, with 
coarse features, and ill-made hands and feet. A 
more unpromising hero for a romance could scarcely 
have been found; nor did he possess the means he 
had referred to, as his allowance from his father 


barely sufficed to afford him a meagre maintenance | 


while pursuing his studies. 

Ransom sat in his dingy room beside a table 
covered with letters, all of which had been sent in 
reply to his advertisement, and he was laughing 
like a madman over some of them, when an appli- 
cation for admittance was made at his door. He 
shouted to the visitor to come in, and a slender, 
fair young man entered, bringing with him several 
Looks. 

“ Ah, it’s you, Sinclair; you're just in time, old 
fellow; come here and have some fun. Such a lot 
of stuff as that advertisement of mine has showered 
upon me is perfectly astounding.” 

The young man thus addressed came forward and 
stood beside the table with an expression on his fair 
and honest face that was easily deciphered. It was 
one of disapprobation, verging on disgust. He was 
a very pleasing-looking person, with a bright, candid 
face, clear, dark-blue eyes, and a quantity of soft 
brown hair thrown back from a broad, intellectual 
brow. Ina tone of reproof, he said: 

“ How can you amuse yourself in so questionable a 
manner, Ransom? Many of the’'women who wrote 
those replies were no more in earnest thap you are; 
but a few among them may have been, and if so you 
have much to answer for.” 

“Stuff! don't begin to lecture, old sobersides, 
for I'm in no humour to listen. My life was be- 
giuning to stagnate, and I must find something to 
amuse me—lI can’t afford to be extravagant, so l’ve 
played the sentimental. Here's one who tells me 
she has gushing sensibilities, a heart tuned to all 
the tender emotions, and all that nonsense. Read 
them yourself, Harry, and see what prime fun it 
is, to Ieee such lots of love made to such a queer 
looking fellow as I am.” 





[THE ANSWERS TO THE ADVERTISEMENT. | 


Sinclair smiled faintly, but shook his head, 

“ I tried to dissuade you from this folly, Albert, 
but you would not listen to me. I do not wish to 
read any of the replies elicited by your false appeal 
to public sympathy. As to your looks, they are 
good enough to win you a;wife when you are able to 
take one.” 

“Are they? I'm glad to hear that, though I pro- 
test that my glass does not flatter me to the same 
extent.. You need not have any scruples about 
looking over these precious effusions, for I don't 
suppose their writers were verdant enough to put 
their true names to them. By Jupiter! I am wrong 
though, for here is one that seems to mean more 
than the others, and the name at the end is one I 
know very well, too, Ah, if that advertisement has 
only told the truth, what a happy man I might be. 
Look—you will read this, Harry, for it was writtea 
by one of the sweetest little women in the land.” 

Ransom thrust beneath the eyes of his companiou 
& rose-tinted billet, which exhaled a delicate perfume, 
It was open, and Sinclair saw the name at the bot- 
tom of the page—* May Thorne.” 

He smiled faintly as he puinted to the signature, 
and said : 

“] should say that was the most fanciful name 
selected by any of your fair correspondents.” 

“ But it is a real name, andI have seen the girl 
that bearsit. It’s not long ago, either ; I was attend- 
ing to some business for my father a month ago, as 
you already know. I went to church, and saw the 
writer of this letter under the convoy of a regular 
she-dragon.” 

“ A guardianship she seems to need,” was the dry 
response. 

“But wait till you know all that I can tell you. 
May Thorne is barely sixteen—she knows nothing 
of life, and she is allowed no opportunity to mingle 
with young persons of her own age. Her mother 
died last winter, and she has been shut up at Thorn- 
hill—that is, not exactly shut up, for she can walk 
in the grounds around the place, and they are very 
extensive ; but she isn’t allowed to see any company, 
nor to go out without having that fat old honse- 
keeper trudging ‘after her. Her father is a tyrant, 
who goes off to seck his own pleasure, leaving her 
so much alone that I hardly wonder at the poor thing 
being touched by my false advertisement. Just read 
the few lines she has ventured to write: I declare 
they make me feel that you were right, after all, 
Harry, to dissuade me from such a pieco of villany.” 

He thrust the paper iuto Sinclair's hand, and he in- 
voluntarily glauced over the contents. The words 


were simple enough, but they evidently came from | 





the heart of the writer, and they tonched that of the 
reader. He slowly said: 

“Tt was very imprudent in her to write this, bw 
she must be very honest-hearted herself to believs 

our statements, and reply to them in good faith. 

hat you have told me is some excuse for her, how- 

ever; but why should her fathor act so harshly to- 
wards her ?” 

“ Because he’s afraid some man will snap her up 
who is on the look-out for an heiress. Mr. Thorne 
has taken pains to let it be known that she will not 
inherit his estate, but she has a few thousands from 
her mother that he thinks might tempt some needy 
adventurer to make love to her. If she hadn't » 
penny, she is sweet enough and pretty enough to at- 
tract any man. If I were only as handsome a fellow 
as you are now, after this remantic commencement, 
I might go in and win; but she is too refined and 
delicate to fancy-such a rough-looking Caliban as | 
am.” 

“What is Miss Thorne’s style ?¥ asked Sinclair, 
with a feeling of interest he could not repress. 

“Just your opposite, Harry. She is fairy-like, 
with black hair, and eyes that are like stars. She 
isn’t a great beauty, but she is pretty and graceful. 
I declare I feel as if I had done her a great wrong.” 

“Don't take it too much to heart, Alfred: no 
harm will be done unless you reply to her letter, 
and entrap her into a correspondence that will mea» 
nothing.” 

“I'll nover do that. I'll tear it up, but I shall 
keep the others to have my own fun over.” 

He held out his hand for the missive, but Sin- 
clair smiled and said: 

“ Allow me to keep it, Alfred ; I am interested ip 
what you have told me about its writer, and when 
I go on circuit next month, I shall try to see er. 
What church does she attend ?” 

“The Episcopal Chapel, but if you seek her 
acquaintance, her father will give you a rebuff. He 
would be sure to class a poor lawyer among the 
fortune-seekers.” 

“ No man can be called poor who has brains, edu- 
cation, and a willingness to work,” said Sinclair, 
in reply. “As Miss Thorne is not to iuherit her 
father’s wealth, the few thousands you spoke of 
could scarcely influence a man deserving of the name, 
to make her his wife. I do not know that I shall at- 
tempt to approach her at all, so let us dismiss th» 
subject. Here are the books you wanted, and | 
hope you will make such good use of them as 
make sure of your licence at the close of the pre- 
sent term.” 

(To be continued.) 
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COPPER AND GOLD. 
ey 
CHAPTER XXVIL—(continued) 


Mites SHERtLocK and Carrol Glenville were still 
staring at the two notes upon the table when Kalph 
rapped at the door. . 

He was admitted, and said : 

“There are two men at the rear gate, who ask to 
see Captain Giles. Neither of them gave any name 
upon the list, but they told me to tell Captain Giles, 
if heis in, that they are sure they have won a thou- 
sand pounds which he offered——” 

“ Ah!” interrupted Sherlock, joyfully, while Glen- 
ville continued to stare. “Have they a woman with 


“Yes, master. A woman I have noticed spying 
about the neighbourhood for several days.” 

“A woman? Very well. Show them into Cap- 
tain Giles’s parlour. He will be there presently.” 

alph retired, and Sherlock turned towards Glen- 
ville, saying : 

“If this woman should be your daughter Judith, 
what must we do with her?” 

“Do not say we, sir. I have nothing to say in 
the matter,” replied Glenville. 

“She is a spy—whoever she may be, and you— 
who have been initiated—know the penalty.” 

“Yes. Itis death. But perhaps this woman may 
not be Judith,” replied Glenville. 

“We will see,” said Sherlock, as he retired into an 
adjoining room. 

Some ten minutes passed during which Glenville 
glanced warily about him, with a great desire to 
make his escape, He had no wish te meet his 
daughter Jndith, though he had not seen her for 
years, and he had believed her to be dead. 

Nor had he any wish to remain longer the con- 
federate of Miles Sherlock. Something told him 
that this man’s day of triumphant villany was nearly 
over, and warned him to desert him. 

If he could slip away aud betray all that he knew 
and had learned from the writings of Clarence Par- 
mond he might make fameand capital of the whole. He 
could swear he had entered into the plot to betray 
i. No one, except thieves and men of base repu- 
tation, suspected Carrol Glenville. He was rich, at 
least he had the command of riches, and this wealth 
might necessarily bear him through. 
circumstances had become very alarming indeed. 
The Arabian was in the town : Carrol Glenville would 
have him put out of the way, as he had gotten rid of 
Clarence Parmoud. Then it occurred to him that if 








[THE STRICKEN TIGER.) 


he betrayed Miles Sherlock the latter in retaliation 
could accuse him of the murder of Clarence. 

But Sherlock could not prove it. On the contrary, 
Carrol Glenville, having the start in the matter, could 
swear that the murder had been committed by Sher- 
lock, for there was no danger that Carrol Glenville’s 
three Spaniards would ever return to bear wituess 
against him. 

He had made up his mind to escape when the door 
opened, and Sherlock appeared in the character of 
“ Captain Giles.” 

The disguise was complete and perfect. Glenville 





himself could not have recognized in the seemingly 
bowed and aged form the stately athletic figure of | 
Miles Sherlock. 

Beard, hair, and eyebrows were as white as snow, | 
and the clear, steady blue eyes wholly hidden by a | 
pair of dark-green spectacles. ‘The odd and antique 
cut of his clothes also added to the admirably exe- 
cuted disguise; and Glenville, though he knew it 
was Sherlock, started in admiration. 

“Come,” said Sherlock, “we will go and see the 
woman.” 

Voice and accent, too, were disguised to perfec- 
tion. He had made it a study, and was perfect. 
Every feature of his face had assumed a new shape, 
all tending to make up the face of an old man. 

“ Jacob,” said Sherlock, ‘I have @ suspicion that 
you want to escape ; that you are ready, as you said, 
to throw up your hand. But that I cannot allow. 
We are partuers in the game, and though yeu may 
think your hand a desperate one, I think we can win 
the game with mine. Come!” 

With these words, Sherlock grasped Glenville’s 
wrist and led him from the room. 

“T am a dead man!” thought Glenville, as he felt 
the resistless clasp of those iron fingers. “'‘lhe 
evil one aids him to read my very thoughts. He sus- 
pects, and he means—death. It is all up with me 
and Judith, if this woman be Judith.” 

Sherlock, not for an instant relaxing his grasp 
upon Glenville’s wrist, crossed a hall, passed through 
several rooms, and, descending a flight of stairs, en- 
tered an apartment, in which stood Judith, vigi- 
lantly held by two men. 

Sherlock gazed at her for an instant, then said : 

“Men, cali to-morrow afternoon for the reward. 
You have won it. In the meantime, here is an ad- 
vance.” 

As he spoke, he tossed a roll of bank-notes upon 
the table, not taking his eyes from those of Judith, 
which flamed with the courage of despair. 





“Take the money, and go, men!” said Sherlock. 
“ This is the woman.” 


“ As your hononr pleases,” replied one of the men, 


taking the money. “I suppose your honour knows 
how much there is in this roll ?” 

“Tt does not matter. You have earned the re- 
ward. Isaid go; but you will take the woman with 


you. 

“Ah!” thought Judith, “I may escape yet. Once 
again out of this house, I will not be so easy to 
hold.’ 

” Where shall we take her, captain?” asked the 
men. 

Sherlock made a gesture, and had not Judith's 
eyes been vigilant, and well versed in the secret 
signs and passes of the various bands, she would not 
so much as have noticed this gesture. 

The two men saw it, understood it, and grew ashy 
pale. 

Glenville saw it, too, and trembled ; yet he dared 
not interfere ; indeed, he had no desire to do so. If 
Judith escaped, he was doomed. 

Judith saw and understood that quick, slight ges- 
ture, which said : 

“Strangle and throw her into the river immme- 
diately.” 

The men dared not hesitate to obey their for- 
midable chief. Their own lives depended upon thwir 
prompt obedience. The sanguinary laws of their 
accursed league of crime compelled them to obey 
their chief. 

“ Kingston,” exclaimed Judith, as death thus stared 
her in the face, “I was once your wife——” 

Even as she began to speak, her inexorable foe 
made a second gesture, and her speech was stifled in 
an instant by the two men, who gagged the inisera- 
ble woman with a celerity which proved that they 
were experienced in the business. 

“Go!” said Sherlock. “She deserves death, and 
has deserved it. for twenty years.” 

Judith turned her eyes upon her father. He was 
pale, and trembling ; but he did not open his mouth 
to utter a word in behalf of his daughter. 

Nothing akin to filial or parental love had ever 
existed between this vicious fathor and depraved 
daughter. Nothing existed between them now but 
hate. 

The two outlaws dragged the miserable woman 
from the room, and the last glance exchanged be- 
tween Sherlock and Judith spoke only of hate. 

His hate was triumplant. Hers was desperate, 
impotent, but untamed. 

“ We are well rid of her,” said Sherlock, coldly, 
as he turned to Glenville. 

“ Ah, heaven! this is terrible!” replied the lattex, 
as he wiped his brow. 
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“ Did she not deserve death ?” 

“Oh, yes. That is true. But-——” 

* You wish to say something in her behalf? Why 
did you not speak in time? It is too late now. 
Within five minutes she will be strangled. Within 
five more her body will be whirling in the swollen 
river. But speak now for yourself.” 

“For myself!” exclaimed Glenville, whose wutah) tee 
was still grasped by those fingers of iran. 

“ For yourself, Jacob,” replied Sherlock, bending} 
npon him a terrible a “You decaived ame 
years ago into )@ marriage Wi th the aniserable women, 
just gone—” 

‘Your honour forgave me,” gileaded Glenville. 

“ True, I forgave you, anfl you weredfor a long 
time a faithful servant, net ‘because you had re- 
pented of your treachery, it becmmse you feared 
me; you fared far better with me than you could 
elsewhere—you accumulated gold. Wiou have again 
deceived me.” 

“In what, Kingston ?” 

“As regards the disappearance: Olarence Par- 
mond.” 

“You pledged me your worl tte a me for 
that ere I told you. I might have imept it all in my 
own bosom, and you have been aewiser 

Sherlock smiled scornfully, and meplied : 

“ Before the Juno sailed, old Gsqpez, her captain, 
said to me: 

“ *Oarrol Glenville has hinteil to me ‘his desire 
that certain three Spaniards ofwmy crew should feed 
the crabs and sharks of the Memican‘Gulf. What 
shall I do?’ 

“T replied: 

“*Let the desire.of Oarrol (Glenville ‘be, in ‘his: 'be- 
lief, gratified, but do you take very good caref ‘the 
lives of those three'S and learn what matters 
have passed between themand Carrol Glenville.” 

“ Thus, you perceive, your attempt to deceive me 
would have been discovered.” 

“But your honour has; 
cried Glenville, who qu 
formidable man. 

“Upon two conditions: first, Clarence Parmoné 
must be dead ; second, his writings must never ‘have 
been read by anyone except himself, you and me. 
Jacob, you are a cunning fellow, but you never would 
have approached me to-night, and told me all that 
you have, nor have given into my hands that paper, 

had you not been about to throw up your hand—in 
other words, ready to play traitor.” 

“T humbly deny it, King ¢ 

“Miles Sherlock, Jacob,” interrupted his master. 

“As you please, sir. I humbly deny it 14 

“You lie, Jacob. You intended to deceive me. 
You intended to thwart my desire to marry Her- 
mione, the sole heiress of millions. You intended 
to marry her yourself—by violence, if all other 
means failed. More—within half an hour you have 
.atended to betray the league. Even while I dis- 

guised myself I studied your face. I read but two 
things, Jacob, in your face—fear and treachery. You 
are a traitor at heart. Yet I said I would forgive 
you if Clarence Parmond be dead, and if his writ- 
ings had not been read by others than ourselves. Until 
I am sure of these two things, Jacob, I cannot trust 
you. You must remain in this house, in that closet.” 

He pointed to a closet door as he spoke, and urged 
Glenville towards it. 

Long experience had taught even Glenville, who 
wvas no coward, nora feeble nor unarmed man, the 
danger of attempting to resist the strength and will 
of Kingston Boyne. 

He reflected that he was, as it were, in the lion’s 
den; that a signal from this extraordinary man— 
formidable, terrible, desperate in himself—could 
summon half a score of men to fulfil his commands. 
Toresist would be folly. His hand was upon a weapon, 
yet his heart could not summon courage enough 
for his hand to use it. He had seen desperate men 
strike at the throat, at the heart, at the head of this 
man, when his death seemed a certainty—and seen 
his remarkable strength, daring, activity, and luck— 
for such fortune seemed mere chance—triumph with 
ease over all. 

His hand—his left hand—for his right was im- 
prisoned by that grasp of steel—was upon a weapon, 
but he dared not use it. 

He was backed to the door of the closet ; that door 
was opened by Sherlock, an inner door of heavy iron 
plate was revealed, that inner door opened, aud he 
was pushed in by the tremendous prowess of Sher- 
lock, with a suddenness and violence which laid him 
prostrate. 

At that moment his soul plucked up courage to 
resist. But all too late, as it had ever been with the 
victims of Kingston Boyne. 

The heavy iron door was shut upon him with a 


ised to forgive me!” 
ed by habit before this 





world from which he-had been so suddenly cut off, 
Carrol Glenville could only tremble, and await his 
release from his narrow prison. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Popa cgpe and the Swiss, despite the violence of 

a often in most perilous straits from the 

the uight:and‘thelooded condition of the’ 

om ee arrived at the gate of Preeland’s cot- 

tage, and caused ‘thatinging of the bell mentioned 
in a former 

Precland ‘threw open one af iis parlour windows, 
and shouted : 

“ Who's at the 


one nestling a friend 

“Both are + cil ” said Freeland, as he with- 
drew fram the window and hurried ‘rom the house. 

Hewseon returned, followed by Hermione and the 
Swiss. 

Clarence was seated upon the sofa as they en- 
tered, but he‘sprang up on recognizing Hermione, 
and she,wegerdless of those present, bounded into 
his arms. 

“ Hermione!” 

“ Clarenne'!” 

And thiswas all that.either could say for a mo- 
ment, during which time their lips were darvently 
united in a fond kiss of devated affection. 

Roulette turned away to hide:ithe emotions df ther 
heart. So she had dreamed of some day meeting 
her lever, but alas! the mask‘had ‘been torn from ‘the 
face of that lover—he was a villain, a very fiend, | t 
her father ! 

“You are welcome, Miss Glenville,” she at Jength | “ 
said warmly. “i theve wrenged you by thinking 
you were my xival ; and when you, now that I have | 
heard——” 

But here her voice failed her, and almost fainting 
from sickness of heart, she paused, her eyes sought 
aid in those of Freeland, and found it, too, for he 
sprang to her side, and folding her in his arms said: 

“ Miss Hermione, you and Rouletta used to be 
warm friends. A coldness, I knew, had arisen be- 
tween you—why, perhaps you and she knew—bnt 
no doubt it had more or less to do with that rascal 
Miles Sherlock—may the fiend fly away with him !— 
but there goes that bell again. Who comes now?” 

The same hand of fate which had gathered the 
victims of Kingston Boyne into one town, after years 
of separation, was now rapidly gathering them, or 
some of them, beneath one roof. 

As Freeland sallied forth with his lantern, its rays 
fell upon three cloaked forms at his'gate. He paused, 
for the circumstance seemed too suspicious not to 
check his hasty advance. 

“ Who comes ?” he demanded in a stern tone. 

‘‘ Friends of Signor Freeland and enemies of Miles 
Sherlock,” replied a voice. 

“Ho! As I live!” exclaimed Freeland. “I think 
that voice belongs to one of those portrait painters! 
Are youthere, my friend who stole the note? AmI 
right? Are you the portrait painters?” 

“We are, and are your friends 

“Come, say nothing of friendship,” replied Free- 
land. “On a night like this I would be a friend to 
my enemy—that is, one excepted—and I may say 
that he is the fiend or his twin brother. Come in, 
come in, gentlemen. There is one within who has 
heard of Prince Ibrahim Ben Massud, and though 
this tall gentleman may not be that prince nor any 

other prince, he may have heard of Prince Ibrahim.” 

Freeland led the three—who were the Forettis 
and their attendant Alaric—into his parlour, after 
they had laid aside their dripping cloaks in the hall. 

Hermione and Clarence were seated side by side 
as they entered, Father Antelmo close to thom and 
Rouletta standing near the table in the centre of the 
room. 

The countess and Milania still appeared in male 
costume, but the prince had cast aside his half Euro- 
pean and half Oriental garb, and had assumed that 
of a gentleman of the day. 

Even as she entered, Milania fixed her eyes upon 
Rouletta, with a look so eager and pezetrating that 
the latter blushed and drew herself proudly erect. 

She observed, too, with surprise and indignation 
that the three had fixed their regards upon her. 

“Come,” said Freeland, in that blunt, off-hand 
style he had used for years, “ my daughter, as well 
as I, gladly open our doors to shelter anyone from 
such a night as this, but she is not used to being 
stared at by high or low. Rouletta, these are the 
portrait painters you have heard of—heaven only 
knows what has tempted them out in this storm—to 
chase me, perhaps——” 

“And why chase yow?” asked the countess, 
“ Signor Freeland, let me be plain with. 


” replied Hermione, “ and 


eT 
Freeland, haughtily, for he liked not the air of these 
two strangers, nor the eagerness with whichthey gazed 
upon Rouletta. “As for your friend, the- Arabian, 
heaven: knows if he be the man I think he is, Father 
a has related a history which might be 


“Father Antelmo!” exclaimed Milania, startled 
by the name. “Once I knew a good priest of’ Rome 
by that name.” 

Mu Iam Father Antelmo Algridi, formerly of the 
(Ohurch St..Anna of Rome,” replied the priest,. adq- 
| -vancing. “I do not remember your face.” 

“ Great heaven!” exclaimed Milania to ner mo- 
ther. “ This-is the priest whowmarried me to King- 
ston Boyne!” 

“ Ah, then I have little cause to love him, since- 
he aided i in robbing me of my daughter——” 

“ Oh, he knew nothing of the’truth of ‘the matter,” 
said Milania. “Blame him not; but tell me, my 
mother, can you see in this beautiful girl that extra- 
ordinary resemblance to me spoken of by the prince ?” 

“Yes, eventtoithe mole.u ie the back of the hand. 
Why be cowarély now ? we ee to deceive, 
owemay be deodwved. I wi 

Sle cnneattibecawanatiot hot between the countess 


}@nd her daughiterwas. not heard: by others, and all 


owere the countess-ad vanced towards 
Free and #aid 

“ Signor Fiedlend, I said that we would be plain 
with you, anflwewill. My name is Allioni. Ab, you 
change colour, as yeu did when the portrait. 
Lam pen ey woman. I an 

wwiho-was wedded by 

dogo, Tisininony daughter,” 

vad oulder. 

i aan who 

betnaged then anil Wow said you 

had heard of Prince TbrahiimBen Massud ; this is he, 

maiden,” she continued, addressing Rouletta, upon 

whom her werfs‘had:a-marked effect. “ Perhaps you 

have hearfl Signor Freeland speaks of Milania Allioni 
and Kingston Boyne?” 

A deep silence followed these words of the coun- 
tess. All were too greatly amazed to speak. 

“ Lady,” said Father Antelmo, who first regained 
his composure. “ If you are-the Countess di Allioni 
of whom you speak, I am he who wedded your 
daughter to Kingston Boyne.” 

“Stay!” cried Freeland,as if conquering some 
feeling with great effort. “It has been told to Rou- 
letta. She knows that she is not my daughter, for I 
have this night told her all. Lady, if you are Mi- 
lania, Lady Boyne, this maiden is your child. By uo 
fault of mine has she been so long separated from 
her mother ; but by the machinations of the accursed 
fiend who ruined my happiness. You may have 
beard of Carlo di Magnasco.. Iam he, and Rouletta 
is your child.” 

He twmed his face to the wall as he concluded, 
while Milania rushed to embrace her long-lost An- 
tonia, 

We need not pause to dilate upon the tearful emo- 
tions of all present, but leave that to the imagination 
of the reader. 

Prince Ibrahim had informed the countess and 
Milania of his belief that Rouletta was the lost An- 
tonia, and when he learned that the infamous and 
malicious Judith had peered ,in at.the window, he 
advised an immediate visit to Freeland’s cottage, for 
he feared lest the cunning of Judith might snatch 
away this fortunate discovery. 

His wound was slight, and the effects of the poison 
had passed away, so that he was well enough to 
lead the countess and Milania to the cottage, and thus 
they lad arrived at it almost as soon as Hermione 
and the Swiss. 

Nearly an hour passed, during which the evil 
deeds and probable future plans of Miles Sherlock 
were rapidly discussed, when a shrill shriek,. appa- 
rently at the gate, was plainly heard. 

“It is the cry of a woman in distress!” exclaimed 
Freeland, rushing into the hall and throwing: open 
his front door. 

He could see nothing, nor hear anything. except 
the noise of the gate, but just as Rouletta ran wo 
him with the lantern, as he stood in his-doorway, 
that shriek pierced the air again. 

“JT see some one at the gate! Give. me the 
lantern, Rouletta—the-person has fallen down—it is 
a woman—ah ! it is the woman with the- evil: eyes. 
It is Judith.” 

“Yes, Magnasco, Lam Judith Atmonds, and bleed- 
ing to death. Take me into your house, .for I have 
something to tell you, and I cannot doso here, for 
the noise of the stopm is stronger than my. voice. 
Quick—I am dying——” 

Freeland easily raised and bore the drenched: and 
dripping form into-the hall of his cottage, and placed 
it upon a couch. 


Roul 
Greti 
trust 
Some 
ugain 
suspe 
ue 


clang. There was aclash and jar of bolts, a slam jz 
that told him of the closing of the outer door of the 


you. We would be your friends——” It was the wretched Judith, pale and dying, her 
closet, and unable to see or hear anything of the | 


“ Have I asked for your friendship ?” demanded.| life-blood slowly oozing from her vivid lips. 
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"an in the house gathered around her. They 
knew that she had sought to destroy some of their 
number, and that she hated them all; yet they pitied 


= Ah!” she groaned, as her still brilliant eyes 
flashed from face to face, “you are all here—the 
Countess Allioni, Lady Milania, Magnasco, Parmond, 
the Arabian—doubtless you have discovered all. 
But haste before his comrades find him and bear him 


wa Dad 

« Whom ?” asked Freeland. 

“Boyne, the accursed Boyne! Miles Sherlock, 
from whose ruffians I escaped as they attempted to 
strangle me by his command. You will find him 
lying upon the pavement, in this street, not far 
away, towards the river—he is helpless at present. 
Heaven has smitten him.” 

Freeland and Prince Ibrahim instantly left the 
house, andJudith continued : 

“They will find him, if his comrades have not 
come up.” 

«Listen. Two of his ruffians, by his command, 
dragged me along, and began to tie a cord about 
my neck to strangle me, and then were to cast me 
into the river. 

“] struggled for life, only as the desperate can 
struggle. 1 broke loose—I was free, and I fled in 
the darkness for life. I fle only to reach this house, 
that I might thwart the schemes of Boyne. I tore 
from my mouth as I fled the gag they had placed 
there. I was already exhausted. For hours I had 
been running here and there about this place, before 
I fled to escape from death. I little expected to meet 
Miles Sherlock on my way, but as I rushed on through 
storm and rain, I almost fell overa man clinging to a 
fence. 

“‘Help!’ said this man, clutching at my dress. ‘I 
an suddenly paralyzed in my feet and legs. My 
tongue is also affected, and I can scarcely speak. I 
had a whistle—I have dropped it ; find it and sound 
it,and my friends will soon come to me. I havo 
friends not a hundred yards distant, but they will 
not move @ foot from where they are unless they hear 
the whistle. Feel about on the pavement, though I 
fear the flood has swept it into the ditch.’ 

“| had almost screamed with the terror of despair 
when my dress was seized, and when I recognized the 
voice of Kingston Boyne. My heart leaped with de- 
light when he told me that a sudden paralysis had 
seized him. 

“| did not tell him that I had recognized him, nor 
who I was. I dared not speak, lest he might recog- 
nize my voice, as I had his. 

“ Tearing loose from his grasp, and leaving a great 
fragment of my dress in his hand, I fled straigut on 
for this cottage, and fell exhausted at the gate. I 
have ruptured some vital blood-vessel. I know that 
lam dying, and I hope only to live a few minutes. 
I may yet live to tell +297 .»an that I had it in my 
power to save him, but vic 1 gave him up to his 
enemies.” 

She spoke much more, relaiuz many events 
already known to the reader, and was still speaking 
when Freeland’s voice was heard at the gate. 

He and the prince had made no delay in seeking 
their enemy, and they found him speedily. 

Miles Sherlock, still clinging to the fence, and 
almost prostrate, saw the gleam of the lantern 
torne by Freeland, as he and the prince approached, 
and the smitten wretch rejoiced, muttering : 

“ Perhaps the woman has hurried to call assist- 
ance, and those with the lantern are seeking me. 
If they find me I may regain my whistle, and with 
that in my lips I will soon be ‘in my own house. 
Curse this stroke of paralysis! it will delay my 
plans—nothing can goon without my presence. I 
lad an attack like this two years ago, and was well 
in a week, 

“If this lasts as long as the other, I must delay 
everything. I meant to secure both Hermione and 
Rouletta before daylight, and have them aboard the 
Gretna. My men are not far off, but I dare not 
trust them to do this work unless I am with them. 
Some blunder would be made, and before I was about 
«gain, the affair would be known, and perhaps myself 
suspected. Great heaven, if my feet and legs would 
but obey my will! if they had but a fraction of 
their just strength !” 

Nearer and nearer came the lantern, swinging to 
and fro as Freeland hurried on. 

Nearer and nearer, until Freeland shouted : 

“ There he is; by heaven!” 

“Ah! it is Freeland! I am lost!” thought Sher- 
lock, thrusting his hand imto his bosom to draw a 
weapon. 

But hands as powerful as his own had ever been 
that instant seized and disarmed him, and with 
rapid expertness bound his wrists behind him, hard 
” fast, whirling him over upon his face in the 
act. 


‘Lhe same irresistible arms, which handled him as 


he had often gloried in handling his victims, whirled 
him then over again upon his back, snatched the 
lantern from Freeland’s hand, and held it so that its 
rays fell upon a face that flamed like the countenance 
of an avenging angel. 

“ Prince Ibrahim!” groaned Sherlock. 

It flashed upon his appalled mind then, as he lay 
there bound by the hands of man and also by the 
hand of heaven, the pitiless storm beating upon his 
face, with two who had been terribly injured by him, 
having him wholly in their power,—it flashed upon 
his mind then, that it would bea just retribution 
should the prince draw his knife and sever the tongue 
of Kingston Boyne from his jaws, as had been 
done years before to the prince by his commands. 

He expected no less. He knew, base heart, that 
were he the prince and the prince Kingston Boyne, 
that horrible deed would be repeated then and there. 

He expected no less, but his steady, calm, blue 
eyes defied his enemies, and he spoke fiercely : 

“T am in your power, as you were in mine, Ibra- 
him. I ask no mercy, and J hope for none.” 

The prince raised him in his arms and tossed him 
over his shoulder. 

A shudder thrilled the helpless man, even to the 
marrow of his bones. Vengeance was coming in 
some shape or other, and its suspension added to its 
keenness. 

Prince Ibrahim and Freeland, striding along 
rapidly, were soon again at the gate of the cottage, 
when the latter said: 

“ For once, Kingston Boyne, you are again a wel- 
,comed guest at the home of Carlo di Magnasco.” 

‘The captured villain was carried into the hall of 
the cottage, and placed upon a couch immediately 
opposite to that occupied by Judith. 

Her cadaverous and malicious fece blazed with an 
exultant smile as Sherlock turned his eyes upon her. 

“I did not die, Kingston, as you designed,” she 
said. “I am dying, I know; but it is with the trium- 
phant thought that-you are, at last, in the hands of 
your enemies, and by my act. It was I to whom you 
appealed so piteously, a short time since, for help. 
You offered a great reward for your lost whistle, 
Kingston. Will you pay as much now ?” 

As she concluded, she let fall from her hand upon 
the floor a golden whistle, and added: 

“T found it even while you begged for it; but not 
for all the gold in this world would I have placed it 
in your hands, Kingston Boyne.” 

He turned his eyes from hers scornfully, and they 
met those of Rouletta, 

“ Rouletta,” he said. 

But the countess interrupted him instantly. 

“ Kingston Boyne, I am the wife, the widow, of 
Count Bencio Allioni.” 

Sherlock flashed a startled glance at her face, but 
said nothing. 

Here was something of which he had not dreamed. 

He saw, too, that Rouletta regarded him with looks 
which spoke not of love, but of utter horror. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


“I am the widow of that noble Bencio Allioni 
whom you assassinated in the streets of Rome,” con- 
tinued the countess. “ Your crime has forced me to 
wear this garb, and hide my name and sex under the 
name of Signor Vasco Foretti.” 

“ Ah! the portrait painters!” thought Sherlock. 
“ And the other—who is he? They saidthere were 
two, Vasco and Vellino. He near Rouletta, with his 
arm around her waist, and her face hidden in his 
bosom, he must be Vellino. But by what right does 
he embrace Rouletta ?” 

He grew fierce as he gazed, and called out, taunt- 
ingly : 

wit is well for all of you that amasIam. Who 
are you that dare place your arms around Rouletta— 
Rouletta, whom I love, and who said she loved me ? 
Who are you? The other painter,no doubt.  Per- 
haps a woman, too.” 

“Yes, lama woman, Kingston,” exclaimed Mi- 
lania, firmly. “Iam known in this city as Signor 
Vellino Foretti. You once knew me better. I am 
Milania, your deserted wife.” : 

“Ah! the evil one has surely forsaken me!” 
thought Sherlock, glaring hatred at the speaker. 


|“ Shall we have all Rome in at the death ?” 


“ Pray to heaven, miserable man, for forgiveness 
of thy uumberless crimes,” said the priest, as he ad- 
vanced. “Iam at hand to aid you.” 

“And who are you? I mark the twang of your 
hypocritical trade in your voice. You are a priest, 
no doubt, for I'see the fox and tiger in your face. 
Who are you?” 

“T am the priest who wedded you and Milania 
Allioni. I am the priest who was stabbed by your 
act. Iam Father Antelmo, of St. Anna’s.” 

“Ho!” cried Sherlock, in sneering tones. “So 
you, too, are alive, young man,” he added, as his 





eyes fell, for the first time, upon Clarence Parmond. 
“ Jacob Atmonds spoke falsely.” 

“ No, not if he said he had entombed me, Miles Sher- 
lock,” replied Clarence, haughtily. ‘“ Know, too, vil- 
lain, that I have discovered my father in Carlo di 
Magnasco, and my mother’s destroyer in Miles Sher- 
lock. Your agent, Joachim, told me all before he 
died, but not until to-night did I dream that you were 
the infamous Kingston Boyne.” 

“Tt is coming upon me all at once,” thought Sher- 
lock. “Whatelseis behind? Hermione, too.” 

“ Miserable man,” said Father Antelmo, “I have 
learned that you intended to rob this noble gentle- 
man, Carlo di Magnasco, of his daughter; not con- 
tent with having, yonder in Italy, forcibly carried off 
his beloved wife, you plotted up to the moment when 
the hand of heaven smote you with the feebleness of 
a child, to rob him of his daughter.” 

“T did, and I regret only that I failed, priest,” re- 
plied Sherlock, defiantly. . 

“Unhappy man! had you done so you would have 
but achieved the vengeance of that unhappy woman, 
once your wife. Rouletta, this maiden, is your own 
child, and Milania Allioni is her mother.” 

“It’s false!” burst from the hot lips of the as- 
tounded villain. “It’s false! My child died in 
Spain.” 

“T swear it is true, Kingston!” exclaimed Free- 
land. “Rouletta is your daughter. I deceived your 
pursuit in Spain. She is your daughter, and I have 
told her the history of her miserable father. She 
hates as she loved.” 

“Come, prince, to your work!” sneered Sherlock, 
as he turned deathly pale. 

“ Maranatha!” said the countess, in a solemn tone. 
“ Ah, prince, heaven heard the curse, and has 
auswered it. Kingston Boyne, we three—this in- 
jured prince, this injured lady, my daughter, and I, 
widow of the murdered Allioni, swore never to ask 
love of man or woman until we should have tri- 
umphed, as we now are triumphing. By the act of 
all three of us, you must die, Can you imagine the 
death that awaits you, miserable man?” 

“ What care I for death, foolish woman? I have 
played with death as a toy all my life,” replied 
Sherlock. 

* Listen, wretch! you who still exult, even in the 
face of an infamous end! The decree which con- 
demned Carlo di Magnasco to be broken upon the 
wheel, as only the most degraded bandits and bri- 
gands of Rome are tortured to death, has been re- 
versed, and that sentence passed upon Kingston 
Boyne—to be executed when he shall have been de- 
livered to the authorities of Rome. Do not for an 
instant imagine you can escape. Your paralysis 
may be but temporary, as it is only partial; but as 
you regain the enormous strength you have used 
only to injure your fellow men, you will tind that 
were it twice as great as it were before, it could not 
shake off nor break the fetters with which we shall 
bind you, until your limbs are stretched upon the in- 
famous wheel.” 

“Hope not, Kingston!” screamed the dying 
Judith, as a torrent of blood flowed from her lips. 
“The countess will have no mercy. Despair while 
you live, as no doubt Jacob Atmends despairs—for I 
believe that you have made away with him. I hope 
you have, accursed—” but here she fell backwards 

ead. 
Never again was the handsome face and form of 
Miles Sherlock seen in the streets. 

The vigilance of those who had so long beén his 
victims, guarded well against every chance of escape, 
or clue to detection of his presence. 

On the day following the events we have narrated, 
Freeland and Clarence visited the house of Carrol 
Glenville, but that gentleman had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. 

None of his servants could give any explanation of 
their master’s absence from his home. 

Rewards and incentives were freely offered for his 
discovery, but in vain. 

Hermione returned to her home, and with her 
lover and a legal gentleman of great skill and dis- 
cretion, examined the private papers of the missing 
man. 

Enough was discovered to prove that Hermione 
was not the daughter of Carrol Glenville ; and many 
papers relating to the estates of Charles Allison, the 
grandfather of Clarence, were found. 

*“ We must find the missing man,” said Clarence, 
when six days had passed with no tidings of Carrol 
Glenville. “Let us make still another search.” 

He and Freeland again examined. the house. 
They opened and looked into the double closet. The 
closet was deep and dark. The iron door which 
Sherlock had closed upon Glenville did not escape 
this second search as it had the first. 

Freeland and Clarence, unwilling that any should 
know what had passed, conducted the search alone ; 
and when they forced open that inner door and gazed 
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in by the light of a lamp, they heard a dismal groan, 
and saw a fearfully emaciated man lying at their 
feet. 

“Good heaven! It is Carrol Glenville!” 
Clarence. 

“Ay, it is Jacob Atmonds !” said Freeland. “ He 
is still alive.” 

The wretched man, famished to a mere skeleton, 
was quietly conveyed to a couch, and medical aid 
procured, 

Glenville, as we have called him, recovered only 
long enough toconfess that he had murdered Charles 
Allison, the grand-father and father of those who had 
found him, many years before.” That Kingston had 
instigated the deed, and that he and Kingston, by 
forgeries, had represented Jacob Atmonds to be the 
dead inan’s nearest heir, and that for years he had 
used the property of Charles Allison. 

He told where all papers and titles to the property 
could be found, and confessed, also, that he had 
stolen Hermione in her childhood, because she was 
tie sole heiress of a great estate, with the intention 
of sharing it with her at some future time. 

They would find among his papers more which 
was in cipher. He told them the key to that cipher 
aud soon after died, after having as he raved while 
dying, died a thousand times in that horrible closet. 

By means of the cipher Clarence discovered how 
to prove the title of Hermione to the estate. 

Keeping up the belief that Hermione was the 
daughter and sole heiress of the late Carrol Glen- 
ville, and having also established his own and his 
father’s right to the Allison property, Clarence 
wedded the lovely Hermione. 

In Rome they rejoined their friend, and on the day 
following their arrival Freeland, again recognized as 
the wealthy Count Carlo di Magnasco, said to the 
newly wedded pair : 

“ You have not asked after Kingston Boyne, yet I 
know youwish to know. The prince and countess 
carried out their plans of vengeance. The wretched 
man did regain his enormous strength, but to find 
himself inexorably fettered. The prince spared no 
gold, and Kingston Boyne was secretly shipped as a 
maniac, raving and dangerous, on a ship bound for 
Naples, and on being brought to Rome, was given 
up to the proper authorities, and perished miserably 
upon the wheel of torture. It is more than a year 
since he was executed; the oath of the three has 
been accomplished, and Prince Ibrahim is now the 
husband of Lady Milania—they will leave in a few 
days for Arabia. The Countess Allioni will soon 
return to her country estates, and I and Rouletta will 
go will her.” 

At this moment Rouletta joined the group, and 
Clarence, though surprised, was pleased to see his 
father press her to his bosom, and hear him say : 

“ You are in time, Clarence, to witness a marriage. 
For to-morrow, she who was onte thought to be 
Harry Freeland’s daughter, will be made the wife of 
him who was called Harry Freeland.” 

“ And will love him so devotedly,” said Rouletta, 
as she gazed into his bluff and manly face, “that he 
shall never think his young wife could have been 
the wilful, obstinate Rouletta!” 

And thus it was; nor has he who won our esteem 
and respect under the name of Harry Freeland ever 
had cause to regret that the beautiful girl whom he 
had so indulged, while she thought she was his 
daughter, became his wife. 

From the day that made these two husband and 
wife, fortune and happiness dwelt with them, and the 
sorrows of the past were forgotten. 

The prince and Lady Milania, happy in their union, 
eventually settled in Rome. 

The chief of the atrocious league having mysto- 
riously disappeared, the criminal union dissolved ra- 
pidly, the bands became disorganized, and their out- 
lawed members one by one have died in the prisons, 
or perished miserably elsewhere. 

THE END. 


exclaimed 


SIR ALVICK. 
——_<>__—_——_- 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Sir Atvick, with Lady Matilda, had pursued 
their way to the library, intending to discuss the 


events of the night. The events of a few hours 
had done much to disturb the security with which 
they had viewed the future and remembered the 
past. 

Both were somewhat worn and weary from mere 
physical exertion, and both were fearfully excited in 
wind, 

They conversed rapidly and eagerly for several 
minutes, devising ways and means to put down Mr. 
Hassan Wharle. 

* For,” remarked the baronet, after much conver- 





sation, “in this impudent attorney lies our chief 
peril. I do not fear Hark Varly, for I have put one 
upon his track who has his own wrongs to avenge. 
As to Hugh De Lisle, the sentence of death is over 
him Ff 

“But you have just told me that you gave him a 
paper, exonerating him from the charges under which 
he was condemned.” 

“TI will dispatch a messenger tothe Queen at day- 
light, informing her majesty that my signature was 
obtained by force,” replied the baronet. 

“ But Hugh De Lisle may already be on his way to 
gain an audience with the Queen,” urged Lady Ma- 
tilda. 

“He is more probably lurking about these pre- 
mises,” said Sir Alvick. “ Love-sick fools always 
flutter near the object of their passion——” 

“But you do not so much as know that Hugh De 
Lisle loves Evaline. You only know that she loves 
him.” 

“ You forget that he has been risking his life to 
rescue her from the turret chamber. Unless he 
madly loved her, he would not have dared all that 
danger. Only a madman or a lover would incur 
such peril. Evenif he escapes Lord Peter and his 
party in search of him, he wiil not leave the vici- 
nity of Ulster Manor, until he shall have learned the 
welfare of Evaline. Besides, he cannot approach the 
Queen in person, for there are those at court who 
know him, and he would be arrested at once as an 
escaped convict.” 

* He may be, as he appears to believe, your son, 
Sir Alvick.” 

“He may. I admit that it is not only possible, 
but even probable. I would a thousand times rather 
that he should prove to be my son, than that Hassaa 
Wharle or Hark Varly should, Lady Matilda. Hugh 
De Lisle makes no claim to be my heir, nor will he. 
I wish to have him iv my power, to execute the sen- 
tence of the court-martial upon him, or to produce 
him, if the worst befalls, to blast the plot of 
Hassan Wharle. Ido not believe that Aspa Jarles 
lives.” 

“ Nor do I,” said Lady Matilda. “ But what think 
you of the claims of Hark Varly ?” 

“ They are absurd. I believe that he may have 
heard from others some statement once made by 
Aspa Jarles, nothing more. I suspect that the 
father of Aspa Jarles laid this plot, aided by Ross 
Chaffton.” 

“ Would it not be well to deceive this Hassan 
Wharle—pretend to comply with his demands for a 
time, and secretly see that we make him power- 
less ?” 

“ How powerless ?” 

“ By putting him where we need not fear him—in 
the grave,” replied Matilda. “Had I known who 
he was, and the purpose that brought him to Ulster 
Manor, he would, by this time, have eaten his last 
supper. It is no crime to destroy such vermin as he, 
Sir Alvick. But for the scandal I would say, defy 
them all.” 

“ We have nothing before us but their assertions,” 
said the baronet, “though the boldness with which 
they make those assertions, and the truth of much 
which they have said, leads me to fear that they 
may be able to prove all. If by feigning to yield, we 





can obtain possession of all written evidence of my | 


marriage to Aspa Jarles, I can defy them, and have 
the whole affair branded as a conspiracy.” 

“You are to reply to the demands of Hassan 
Wharle within a few hours, Sir Alvick.” 

“ And within those few hours we may hear, Lady 
Matilda, that Hark Varly is dead,” replied the baro- 
net, with a dark, grim smile. 

“ And Hark Varly may be your son, Sir Alvick.” 

“ Perhaps he may be,” replied the baronet, coldly. 
“But if so, he will not scruple to destroy me if he 
can. I do not know that he is my son, and with my 
ignorance I am content.” 

‘Hassan Wharle may be your son, Sir Alvick.” 

“Have I not said that even though I should know 
either of the three to be my son, the knowledge 
should not weaken my thrusts against them. Do 
you imagine that I have any love for them?” re- 
torted Sir Alvick. 

Lord Peter now entered the library, saying, as he 
shook his dripping garments : 

“Oh, ah! Really it is provoking to be in this 
plight, and all for nothing.” 

, oe the fellow has uot been captured, my 
or ? ” 

“Captured! We have not so much as seen him, 
though that is little to be wondered at,” replied Lord 
Peter. “The night is so dark, and the violence 
of the storm quickly extinguished our torches. 
We did all we could to see, and were half drowned. 
Behold a most rare suit of dove-coloured satin aud 
sable velvet ruined.” 


'aclaim to be m 





The lordly fop surveyed his wet and spoiled gar- 
ments with a rueful visage, while he swore ven- | 


geance upon the cause of his disaster, should he eva 
meet him. He cried: 

“I'd heve the whole county after him for this,” 

“Sir Alvick,” said Clement, peeping into the |;. 
brary, “I think he is in the house.” 

“ What ?” demanded the baronet, eagerly. 

“The man—I think I heard some one say his name 
was Hugh De Lisle.” 

“Ah! is that so? Explain, Clement, and if w, 
capture him by means of your vigilance, I will giy, 
you a hundred crowns.” 

“Your honour,” said Cl 9 d wet foot- 
marks in the halls and corridors of the north wing— 
a broad, firm track, as of a cavalier or some mai 
walking on tip-toe.” 

“Come, point them out to us,” exclaimed the baro- 
net, snatching up a sword. ‘ Lord Peter, where are 
those who were with you?” 

“ The drenched knaves are bemoaning their moist 
state in the butler’s room, where I bid them remain 
until I reported.” 

“Tlaste, my lord, and lead them into the north 
wing. Beas noiseless and speedy as possible. Come, 
Clement.” 

So saying, Sir Alvick and Lady Matilda, guided by 
Clement, who bore a lamp, burried into the nortl: 
wing of the spacious mansion, where they were soon 
after joined by Lord Peter and his party. 

The footprints of Hugh De Lisle were very dis- 
cernible, for his saturated boots had left their in- 
press wherever he had trodden. 

His pursuers traced him from hall to corridor, and 
from corridor.to hall, until they had followed his 
treacherous footsteps back into the main building, 
and into that hall of rooms usually appropriated to 
the use of guests. 

“TIa!” said Mr. Hassan Wharle, thrusting his head 
out from his cautiously opened door, as the pariy ar- 
rivednear it, “Ha! What’s*the matter, Sir Alvick? 
I was writing, and 1 heard a whispering and 
shuffling of feet which startled me.” 

“ Silence !” said the aunoyed baronet, in a subdued 
tone. We mean not to disturb you, sir.” 

Now, Mr. Hassan Wharle received this information 
with no little pleasure; for, when he cast his eyes 
upon the party, the sight of so many persons in the 
Ulster livery, with drawn swords in their hands, in- 
spired him with a sudden fear, that the terrible baro- 
net meditated a night attack upon him. 

It would have been a very bold and desperate 
affair, no doubt, for the future investigation of others, 
yet Mr. Wharle had heard that Sir Alvick was one, 
who often, took the law into his own hands, in de- 
fiance of every one. 

Mr. Wharle had been very busy with his writings 
when so suddenly disturbed, and had hastened tw 
inquire into the cause of the confusion so near his 
door, 

“Retire to bed, Mr. Wharle,” whispered the ba- 
ronet. “ This affair is of a private nature.” 

“Of a private nature!” replied Mr. Wharle, at 
once stepping into the hall, but taking the precau- 
tion to lock the door after him. “That is the very 
reason I must inquire into it.” 

A sudden slap in his face checked his speech, and 
instantly after Lord Peter, who had dealt the blow, 
grasped him by the throat, and forced him against 
the wall, saying: 

“ Cursed quill-driver ! 


t “Ty +3 





you’ know me, don’t yon? 


| Will your impudence only end with my breaking 
| your neck, you vile attorney of bandy-legged con- 


sumptive tailors?” 

Mr. Wharle was astounded by this assault, and lie 
knew very well that Lord Peter, fop though he was, 
was a man of nerve and courage, a peer of the realm 
too. Still, Mr. Wharle had a thin dilution of the 
Fitz-Osborn blood in his veins, and, though greatly 
surprised, he clapped his hand upon his sword-hilt, 
while his green eyes flashed with rage. 

“Peace!” said the baronet, interposing sternly. 
“Let the attorney accompany us, if he will. No 
noise, or Hugh De Lisle may escape.” 

“ Who?” half-gasped Mr. Wharle, for Lord Peter 
was slow in loosening his grasp. “ Hugh De Lisle! 
‘hen he is alive—in Ulster Manor! atch him! 
—seize him—escaped convict—military convict‘ 
Lead him out as soon as he is caught, and shoot 
him!” 

Sir Alvick thought there was a strange and even 
wild eagerness in the manner of the attorney, and 
his suspicious mind at ouce thought thus: 

“ Ah, this keen-nosed hound of a lawyer has* 
serious suspicion, that Hugh De Lisle is the legitimate 
heir of Ulster Manor. He did not dare to advance 
lawful son, until he had hear! 
that Hugh De e was dead. He has believed 
him to be dead until this moment, and now that lie 
hears he is still alive he is terrified. Hie plot, li' 
conspiracy, is in danger, is perhaps worthless, while 
Hugh De Lisle lives. 

(To be continued.) 
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[TaE OLD LADY'S CHAMPION. | 


THE GREEN BANDBOX. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Dear me, if I only knew!” And Gracie’s head 
came down upon her dainty, dimpled hand, while her 
troubled eyes gazed wistfully, almost tearfully, among 
the green leaves without the window, as if seeking 
ne ty answer to the problem that puzzled her wise 

rain. 

“And pray why don’t you know?” said the kind 
voice of her Aunt Raymond, who had heard this 
portion of Gracie’s soliloquy, and at once ceased her 
knitting, and, with folded hands, returned the girl’s 
startled glance with one in which amusement and in- 
quiry struggled for the mastery. 

Gracie was startled, for she did not know that her 
thoughts had formed themselves into words, and it 
wis with a deepening blush that she hurriedly ex- 
plained that it was “ only an idle fancy, not worth 
troubling one’s self about.’ 

“But it is not an idle fancy, my child,” gravely re- 
plied the kind old lady ; “ during the few days 1 have 
been in this house, my eyes have not always been 
closed, and I have seen that my little girl, who was 
once so merry and free from care, making the old 
house resound with herlaughter and songs, has ceased 
her singing, and moves about with the prim gravity 
aud decorum of a matron of forty, or sits for hours 
so deeply buried in thought, that she becomes en- 
tirely oblivious of her old aunt’s presence,” 
se Oh, auntie! I didn’t: mean to be rude, indeed I 
didn't ;” and with her sweet face full of self-reproach, 
the beautiful girl impulsively threw her arms around 
her aunt’s neck. 

“ Gracie, darling,”—and the thin, aged hand rested 
tenderly upon the girl’s wealth of ringlets—* before 
you had grown up to be the accomplished young lady 

now see, and when you shared your plain, old- 





fashioned aunt’s home away inthe country, you, too, 
shared your confidence with her. Since your dear 
mother’s death, ever so many years ago, when she 
gave her six-year-old daughter to me, saying—‘Be 
a mother to her; she will never know the loving care 
of any other,’—siuce that time you have been all my 
world. Iwas happy in your joyful freedom from 
anxious care; and now, after our two long years of 
separation, when I witness your perplexity, I long 
to share it. It is no idle curiosity, you well know, 
my child, that prompts me toask your confidence, but 
I want to help you to be happy if I can ;” and the 
quiet gray eyes looked down into the tear-dimmed 
ones, with a world of tenderness. 

The troubled Gracie hid her face in her aunt’s lap 
for some minutes, but when it was raised, her eyes 
were clear and determined. 

* Auntie, I will tell you ; and I know if all I have 
to reveal seems frivolous, you, at least, will not laugh 
at me.” 

A fervent caress was sufficient answer. 

“You know, auntie, that many attentions have 
been paid to your little Gracie by gentlemen, not, 
I apprehend, in most cases, because of any qualities 
of head or heart possessed by your wilful adopted 
child, but rather because of the wealth which it is 
known to the gossipping world that I possess. Of 
these fortune-hunters I have quietly rid myself. 
‘l'wo ouly who have honoured me with their atten- 
tions remain to be disposed of ; they both love me— 
at least, they have both told their love to me and, 
asked the holiest relation the heart can give; and 
I have promised them a reply in two weeks, Auntie. 
I think I will accept one of them; but—but which, 
I—I do not know.’ 

And, confessing this, the blushing face was again 
hidden from view. 

“Do not know!” echoed the astonished aunt; 
“Gracie, you are either a sad flirt, thus to encourage 





two gentlemen until your safety forces you to accepy 
one of them—or very wrong to think of taking that 
best friend, who must through a life of contact, fill 
every need of your heart, from two whom you love 
so little as to have no preference between tem. 
Such a union, my child, can bear no fruit but Dea? 
Sea apples of sorrow and misery.” 

“ But, auntie, indeed I did not flirt to them, and 
I—think I do love one of them ; I mean, I—I thoug!:t 
I did love Richard, until those dreadful things were 
toldto me. Oh, if, when too late, I should learn tha: 
all was untrue, I would never, never forgive myself! 
But Mr. Page would not deceive me so, and then 
those proofs—oh, I wish I knew!” 

Grace was again talkiug to herself, forgetting 
the presence of her aunt in her grief of uncertainty, 
until she folt the aged hand pressed lovingly upon 
her bowed head. 

“Never mind, darling,” said the sympatlietic 
voice ; “let me hear all about these two particular 
individuals, and then it may appear that we cxn help 
our puzzled little girl to solve this dreadful enigma.” 

Grace recovered her composure, and, nestled close 
to her second mother, whose eyes beamed with such 
devoted worship, she told her story: 

“ Richard Warnock has seemingly every attribute 
of a gentleman. I believed him to be one, though he 
was not very wealthy, and earned all he possessed 
through persistent labour, at the same time support- 
ing a mother and two younger sisters from his 
earnings. He does not have to labour so now, thongh 
his changed position has not made him proud or cvn- 
ceited. 

“T first met him at the house of a poor woman | 
was trying to help a little, and we afterwards met 
several times at other places of suffering. He always 
seemed hurt when I found him thus, and would stam- 
mer out a few words to the inmates and withdraw, 
without even casting a glance at me that I could per- 
ceive. 

“ To any disinterested person, it would seem tiat 
Richard Warnock’s visits to these places of want were 
for any other purpose than to relieve suffering; but 
these poor people in their praises soon taught me 
differently ; and though I had never exchanged 
words with him, I honoured this stern, proud mau, 
for the very pride that would not allow him make a 
show of his charity. 

“ He was introduced to me by one on whose judg- 
ment I could rely, aud at once we became friends. 
His visits, few and hesitating in the first days of 
our acquaintance, became more frequent ; and in this 
kind, almost warm welcome which I could not he!» 
extending to him, he laid aside much of his r-- 
serve, which I justly understood to arise from a fear 
that I should place his motives in calling, on a level 
with those actuating the fortune-seekers. I did not 
think him handsome until I saw him free from re- 
straint, and the gentleman of ease and coutidlence ; 
then jhis face was grand in its play of emotion; 
and in the flow of conversation I could have listened 
for ever to the rich, ripe thoughts that fell from his 
lips. He was eloquent, then, and he seemed to know 
everything. Auutie,”"—and her voice became tre- 
mulous, the face flushed, but the eyes looked clearly 
and proudly up—“ in those days, so short, so full of 
happiness, if Richard Warnock had claimed my love, 
my lips and heart would have sealed it his. 

“While yet enwrapped in this glamour, Samuel 
Page claimed my notice and friendship, throug) 
mentioning a great favour which he professed tu 
have once extended to my dear father, though I 
now remember he rather inferred this in the most 
delicate way, than uttered it in words. He held a 
high position in society, was reputed to be a.man 
of honour and immensely wealthy, and withal he 
was handsome, and very agreeable. 

“T scarcely thought.of this man more than an 
agreeable acquaintance, until once, during an after- 
noon call, he made a careless remark retlecting on 
Kichard Warnock. Though my heart beat faster, 
and my cheek paled, I continued the conversation 
with seeming indifference, until I learned that he to 
whom I was ready to give the ownership of the best 
purest purposes of my life, was false to all those 
confidences of friendly communion and considerations 
of respect that characterize the duty of every gentle 
mau to his lady friends. I demanded of Mr. Page 
more positive information, and it was then he firs) 
learned that Richard Warnock was more to me thar 
the most common-place friend. He was deeply sur- 
prised, and seemed pained that he had given me 
such deep insight into this man's character, and h» 
begged me to forget all he had said, or seek such 
information as I desired from another. 

“I respected him more than I can tell for this deli- 
cacy, but insisted on hearing more from him. Auntie, 
it was then that I learned frem Mr. Page’s hesitating 
lips, that Richard Warnock made it a frequent habit 
to use my name in reference to his positive assurance 
of securing my wealth, in circles where no gentle- 
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man would have even permitted the name of any 

,virtuows wCinan to be whispered.” 

+ Thee listening aunt only wound her arms more 
tenderly about the shrinking, suffering figure. With 
trus, womanly delicacy, she knew that her silent sym- 
pathy would be the better comforter. 

“] asked of this man before me proof from others 
of all he hadideclared ; for though 1 remembered how 
reluctantly be had spoken of Richard Warnock’s 
falsity, my heart was not yet prepared to believe it. 
He was indignant, I perccived, at my doubts of his 
trathfulness, and two days after he placed in my 
hands written statements from two gentlemen whom 
I knew were strictly honourable, These gentlemen, 
without knowing that their statements were made 
for my scrutiny, corroborated in most emphatic terms 
all that Samuel Page had revealed toma. 

“What couldI do, auntie, but believe, and shun 
the false one? It has beenso hard to do, because of 
haunting doubts of his guilt that will intrude them- 
selves upon me when he is near. A week ago he 
sought me, and-in such eloquent, pleading, yet sin- 
cere words, told his love, that I could not ther re- 
fuse him, even with the memory of all his falsity 
seared into my heart. I could only name a day on 
which I would give my answer—and oh, can it be 
aught but a refusal ? 

“ The same day Mr. Page confessed his love for me, 
and some unfathomable fatality caused me to name 
the same day on which I promised Mr. Warnock an 
answer, to answer him also. Society has busied it- 
self in coupling my name with his, and I have borne 
it-in apathy. How I feel towards him I do not know. 
At times I almost despise him for revealing Richard’s 
falsity, and, then, in shame, remorse and a desire for 
revenge on the false one, I make myself believe I 
like him better than I can ever hope to like any 
other now. I would have promised him at once, 
but the thought that he is not the true, earnest man 
he seems, kept my lips sealed. I question if his is 
the calm, holy love, strong and enduring as eternity, 
which can alone meet the wants of my nature, and 
if my feeling for him is more than a delirium of 
the senses? And, auntie, I feel how great a thing 
is this taking another soul with all its joys and 
burdens upon our own. What must I do? If Lonly 
knew—if I knew.” 

“Discard them not,” gravely replied the aunt, 
“at least, darling, until you know which you really 
do prefer.” 

“Tt cannot be,” murmured Grace, sadly. “It would 
but prolong my misery and deepen my distress and 
uncertainty.” 

“Then, if you won't get rid of these worthless 
fellows, we must try to strip the real wolf of the 
sheep’s clothing. Let me think: yon have nearly 
two weeks yet before you are required to make 
known your choice? Much can be done in the in- 
tervening time, and now, darling, if you will promise 
me to trouble yourself no more about this matter— 
forzet these troublesome lads, or, what is better, turn 
them and all this puzzling question over to your 
countrified aunt, she feels coufident that she can | 
solve the problem for you within the limit of time. | 

| 
} 





But, remember, you must obey me in everything, or 
the compact is ended.” 

“No, no, auntie, 1 am glad you sympathize with 
me, but you cannot help me. Do not add to my dis- | 
tress by mentioning this farther.” | 

“But I will, you naughty, disobedient child. | 
There, there, no more kisses now, for I must set 
about my planning at once. I almost know how all 
will terminate, and, remember, I am not only to name 
the happy man, but also the day. I'll make it an 
early one, or the silly creature will be runuing her | 
heart into another maze,” thought the old lady, as 
she left the room. 


terous brawl, “you're a sly dog when beauty is 
around, ha, ha! I 'spose this is another of your fair 
protegées, and of course you’llhonour our set with a 
full report of the mesalliance, he, he, ha!” and his 
comrades joined in the chorus. 

“Mr. Warnock, when you desire to address 
me,” and his eyes sent a fierce warning to the noisy 
Page that made his face blanch, and caused him and 
his comrades to draw back in their seats with ges- 
tures of alarm, while Richard Warnock’s face became 
scarlet, as he apologized to the he}pless old lady for 
the rudeness of the drunken men. 

But they were not to be kept quiet, and, seeing 
that Richard had turned his back upon them, and 
was seemingly oblivious of their presence, Page 
could not avoid the temptation of quizzing the old 
lady. 

WA nice box, a very nice box. Came from the 
rural districts, my wrinkled friend, because why, it’s 
green. Ha, ha, ha, that’s a good one, boys ; remember 
it. Came from the country, because it’s green, 
he, he, ho. Séeehere, old ancient, I suppose you've 
all your family records in there, stowed away in the 
crown of your Suaday bonnet. Do give us a bit. of 
its contents.” 

The young: ladies tittered, and sll in the omnibus 
were amused ‘batiRichard. 

“The bex«cowld contain three things for: which 
you and yourroomrades have not sufficient in 


your craniums;” quickly remarked the old lady, with 
no changeimher countenance: beyond a quick flash 
from her eyes, which only Richard saw and puzzled 
with “ Yes'm,. 
’ 


over, while the parrot joined in 
haven't any spacedim their craniums.’ 

“They are,” puramed the old lady, “ wit, brains; 
and manlinesss. (Wit, brains, and manliness, 
yes’m,’ coincided'the:parrot.) It does contain some» 
thing, which you), Samuel Page, would barter your: 
very soul fory (fseul!’ ludicrously repeated thie 
doubting parret;) aud which was once almost within 
your grasp, buttis now for ever beyond your: reach. 
(‘ Beyond yonr:reach,’ taunted the parrot.)” 

The young ladies ceased their tittering, andi all 
who heard were startled, but Richard and Page most 
at the mention of the latter’s: name and her mys- 
terious words, which, coupled with the parrot’s: 
strange refcrence to a former period; conveyed a 
depth of unfathomable meaning:to both. 

“ Curses om that parrot!” exclaimed Page. “I'd 
like to wring, its neck,” aad'then.remembering bim- 
self, he droppedihis volte, 
me and | don't like-herr words,” he whispered ‘to: liiss 
comrades. |“ I'd willingly give a supper. te fethom: 
her meaning.” 

In the meantime Warnock was: gazing more in- 
tently at the bowed formmbefore: him. He-had never 
seen her before, he was satisfied, and) them he. did 
not think it strange that her appearance: should!oe- 
casion amusement, for, though her face showed im its 
wrinkled exterior the unmistakable marks of ad- 
vanced age, which should ever be a protection against 
ridicule, and though there was an air of refinement 
in the features, a quick intelligence in her gray 
eyes, aquiet command of the “ Queen’s good English” 
in her utterances, these were not iu keeping with her 
autique dress and manner. Her form, bent and 
seemingly deformed, her narrow-skirted dross of 
rich but uufashionable material, with waist scarce 
below the armpits, trimmings and make of most 
antiquated design, immense bonnet, protruding high 
above her forehead and far beyond her face with its 
load of fantastic trimming, and gaudy handkerchief 
encircling her neck and failing below the waist of 
her dress behind, made her a most ludicrous spec- 
tacle to those who strutted in the gaudy fashions of 
the hour, and gave the impression that she had be- 


| held little of the world’s progress. The parrot seemed 


| as antiquated as it sat on its perch, ogling up at. him 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE omnibus in which Richard Warnock found 
himself seated on his way home, after a day of fa- 
tigue, seemed filled to its utmost capacity, though the 
young man noticed that Samuel Page and his com- 
panions, two in number, who sat on the opposite side, 
and, by their boisterous and not always appropriate 
conversation, led to the impression that they had 


theirs. So when the omnibus stopped jo take up a 
decrepit old lady, bent with age and limping along 
by the aid of a crutch, yet clinging to a large band- 
box and a cage in which was a noisy parrot, he 
looked at them for a moment, to learn if they would 


make way for her, but seeing only a desire among | 


them to make her the butt of some of their unfeeling 
jests, he hastily vacated his own seat and helped 
her to it, taking charge, himself, of the bandbox, 
while he continued to stand, supporting himself bya 
strap overhead. 

“ Egad, Dick,” uttered Page, in his tipsy bois- 


with a satisfied air, as much as to say, “ You're a 
good one, you are, and I don’t care if I do shake 
hands with you.” He looked too at the band- 


| box, which he yet held by astrip of calico which was 


tied securely around it. He saw that on either side 


| of the box was a conspicuous label containing the 


words, “Jemima Pinkup, Spinster,’ which he rea- 
dily understood was the name and description of its 


| strange owner. 
been indulging rather freely, had so placed them- | 
selves as to occupy much more space than was justly | 


While, balancing by the strap overhead, he in- 
dulged in this survey of the old woman before him 


‘and her singular possessions, he became conscious of 


hearing a familiar name uttered in such a boisterous 


| tone as to cause his face to flush and:his breath to 


come fierce and quick, and he faced the speakers in 
time to hear Samuel Page drawl out : 
| Gavas, Grace ‘Turneris rather sweet onme, I must 
| confess. We are engaged, for certain, though that 
| was mostly her work, you know ; andit took me a 
| long time to determine whether to make her happy, 
}and discard all the others that I can have, you 
know. But she was so dead in love with me and 
importuned me so, that I didn’t have the heart to 


“The old witch Knewse 


———— 
turn away from the poor creature and her quarter of 
a million—particularly the latter ; ha! ha!” 

This, uttered in a self-important tone, also reacheg 
as it was intended, the hearing of all in the crowded 
omnibus. The young ladies cast looks of admira. 
tion on one who could thus afford to make so light of 
his union with an heiress; the parrot screamed its 
harsh dissent ; Jemima Pinkup, spinster, flashed 4 
glance of withering contempt ; and Richard Warnock 
turned deathly pale, and staggered perceptibly at 
the word “ engaged.” 

“Ah! Gavas, Grace——” 

The boaster had thus far continned, when a vice- 
like grasp on his shoulder made him turn a scared 
face upward to meet Richard Warnock’s stormy one, 
and hear his haughty words : 

“T would net. allow a gentleman to repeat that 
name in this assemblage, and I certainly will not per- 
mit drunken’ braggadocios, like Samuel Page andj 
those with him, to: comple it with their shame- 
ful falsehoods. If. yowrdare-to breathe it again, I’) 
tear your false tongme from*your mouth!” and a 
card, bearing the speaker's nameand address, dropped 
into the trembling-hiaads of the three. 

“Egad!” muttered!Page, “thixtrsounds like an in- 
sult.” 

“T shall be mostiiiappy tooliaweryou consider it as 
such, and take the course:ay would do to 
clear himself of the-@tain,” ‘Warnock. 

The frightened trio the bell-cord and 
made their exit. The old:ladgyliad previously signi- 
fied her desire to the conduetortobe létidown thor, 
and Richard followed hers. Page,aeeing.the withers! 
form, and not perceiving: Richard, who was within 
arm’s reach of him, rudobyy staggered against her, 
throwing her with some vwielémee-to the pavement, 
atthe same time tauntingyhier: with: the absence of 
her“ haughty” protectors, 

The words had scarcely: léfti lig lips, vor the 
brutal laugh his comradée; when aféw well-directed 
blows'Trom this same-protector laidithe speaker and 
one of his bosom-frienda: fall length on the pave- 
ment, while the otherrmade a rapid retreat down the 
street. Richard carefully lifted’ the prostrate 
woman to her feet,.and was then ready to give him- 
‘self up to the policeman who made hisappearance. 

“ Nevermind, Mt. Warnock,” said the kuizhr of 

the star, “I seed it all, and these yere:chaps,” 
pointing to the: prostrate forms of the. exquisites. 
“aresthe ones I'll be taking along with me.” 
, Miss:Pinkap was evidently stunned and slightly 
\injared!byvher fall, and to remove her from the gap- 
jittgrerowd; Richard made her lean upon his arm for 
iswupport, while they walked up the. street which sho 
pointed out as hercourse. She divinedthat:sle was 
taking him out of his way, and expressed'her power 
to reach her destination alone, but he firmly refused 
to leave. her in her present helplessness, aud 
‘would\ have secured a carriage, but for ler refusal to 
enter it. 

So he continued up the fashionable thoroughfare 
with the odd little figure leaning heavily on his arm, 
aud clinging tenaciously to the parrot, who, since 
his fall, was very noisy in his denunciation of every 
exquisite he saw. Warnock carried the horrid 
green bandbox by its calico sting, and with its huge 
labels conspicuously exposed. He could not long 
remain oblivious to the ludicrous appearance they 
made, heightened only by bis own immaculate dress 
in contrast with hers, for a crowd of boys followed 
in as close proximity as they deemed safe, with 
taunting cries ; clerks giggled as they rushed to the 
doorways, and all whom they met either laughed 
outright, or gazed in astonishment at the strange 
spectacle; though he would perhaps have remained 
indifferent to all this, but for meeting a number of 
his particular friends, who seemed. offended at his 
recognizing them, and, at intervals, several ladies, 
who before had honoured him with their warmest 
friendship unsolicited, and. were always most glad 
to be noticed by him, but now returned his polite 
bow with a haughty stare, or seemed oblivious of 
his presence. 

To a sensitive nature like Richard Warnock’s, all 
this could not. pass unheeded ; and when, for a mo- 
ment, he thought of the ludicrous figure he must cut, 
he almost shrank from farther exposing himself to 
ridicule. ‘his was only for @ moment, for when he 
felt the aged form rest more heavily on his arm, all 
his better self returned. What mattered the good 
will of these people, who judged. only by the surface, 
and who forgot that they too were growing old, and 
might seem to another generation just as fit subjects 
for ridicule as the aged form beside him ? 

Thus communing he found the wrinkled face up- 
turned to his with a strange look. 

“Young man,” she said, “I’ve seen all these 
people’s sport and their haughty looks, You are 
losiug friends by your generous. help to an old lady 
like me. I cannot ask you to sacrifice more of them; 





so let me totter on alone,and you may return, with 
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my warmest anyones at your care, amd esteem for 
; lizess an P 
Wife quietly replaced her arm within his. 

“When 1 reach your destination I will return. 
I am most indebted,” he said, thoughtfully, “ for 
ou have been the unconscious test, revealing to me 
the copper beneath the surface-wash of gold. What 
though we have not found the pure gold—we have 

ested all.’ 

mths last thought cane to him as he noticed they 
were approaching the street in which Grace Turner, 
the one love of his heart, resided. In a few mo- 
ments they were before her house, and a servant 
from it had taken charge of the green bandbox and 
the parrot. He was not surprised that the old lady 
stopped before Miss Turner’s house, for she was 
most likely a friend of the servant, to whom she 
was probably "pon @ visit. In fact, he was not 
thinking of her then, but was searching all. the 
windows of the house, to secure one glance of the 
Grace Turner who was all the world to him. She was 
at one of them, and looking at him when he bowed 
to her. He staggered as if struck when he saw only 
a puzzled, astonished gaze, witkout any sign of 
recognition, resting upon him from the beautiful face 
at the window. 

“ All was tested,” tke murmured between his 





bloodless lips as he moved on, neither hearing nor ' 


seeing the bent form who would have thanked him 
for bis care over her. “ All are tested, and oh! 
can it be that all are. copper! My heart is laden 


with fears, and yet I will be calm until I[know. A 
long, long week yet.” Z ‘ 


‘GHAPTER III. 


Tue dreaded two weeks in Grace Turner's life 
were ticking ont their last moments, and on that 
eventinl day whenshe was to choose one of two, with 
whom te enter imto that solemn compact that must 
endure to eternity, she was again seated beside her 
dear aunt, with face-beaming with joy and thankful- 
ness. The morning had been sad, and when she 
came down to bredkfast her eyes were heavy with 
weeping; but after breakfast she had been closeted 
with her Aunt Reymond for hours, and now the happy 
look again illumined her face. 

“Oh, auntie!” she exclaimed, between mnumberless 
kisses and caresses, “ you have made your Grace so 
very, very happy. Ido know everything now, and I can 
only wonder how I could have been so blind. Yet I 
wish it was.all over, for I tremble at the ordeal, 
though I know ‘how it must end. You must be with 
me during all, auntie.” 

“When you meet one, yes ; but with the other you 
will wish me out of the way far enough,” responded 
her aunt, drily. 

Gracie answered nothing, but hid her blushing face. 

An hour-after, and Grace Turner entered the par- 
lour Samuel Page had been shown into, when he came 
for his answer. He advanced eagerly to’ meet her, 
but she shrank from him and motioned him to a seat 
at a goodly distance from her. 

“Mr. Page,” she immediately began, “I suppose I 
owe the honour of this visit to your desire for a re- 
ply to your proposal for my hand and fortune, made 
some time ago.” 

“Not your fortune, Grace—Miss Turner,” he ex- 
postulated, as he sat very ill at ease. 

“T understand you sufficiently to know that it was 
implied,” quietly. “ Before I give you my answer 
I desire information on several matters. When I 
demanded them, you showed me statements from 
two gentlemen of honour, corroborating all you had 
said about Richard Warnock’s improper use of my 
name.” 

He bowed assent. 

“A friend of mine was sufficiently interested to 
call upon these gentlemen, and here are statements 
to the effect that yours, purporting to bear their 
names, must have been forgeries, and the contents 
base fabrications.” 

He attempted to rise from his chair, but sank back 
and made an effort to steady his voice. 

“Then, Miss Turner, I, too, was deceived by those 
— gave me the papers, and I am glad 40 know that 

l.——."” 


She iaterrupted him. 

“You wish to prevaricate, Mr. P You will 
please to remember that you pretended to have heard 
Mr. Warnock use the words you afterwards repeated 
to me, and that you stated to me that you, personally, 
called on these two gentlemen, and received from 
their own hands their voluntary statements. But I 
have recently learned that you declared before a very 
promiscuous assemblage that I was already your pro- 
mised wife, and insinuated that I forced my love 
upon you.” 

“Upon the honour of a gentleman, I never hinted 
4s much to any living being,” exclaimed Page, as he 
sprang from his chair. 





“ Enongh !” said the quiet Voice of the woman be- 
fore him; and the door opened, adinitting Jemima 
Pinkup, Spinster, with bandbox and parrot. 

“Wy beloved aunt, Mrs. Rebecca Raymond,” said 
Grace. 

The ancient lady made a low courtesy, to which 
Samuel Page responded only by dropping into a chair 
with the exclamation: 

“The ec is up!” 

Before he left the room he learned enongh to con- 
vince him how nearly won, but now for ever lost, 
was the prize which he would indeed have bartered 
his soul for. His base purpose in maligning Richard 
Warnock was laid bare to him, and the secrets which 
he believed buried deep in his own heart beyond 
other ken, of his penal servitude for crime, and that 
he was a drunkard, gambler, and adventurer—all 
these were told to him while he shivered, but said 
not a word. Then he was permitted to see the con- 
tents of that odd, mysterious bandbox, which had 
excited his curiosity. 

“My heaven! what have I not lost,” was his mut- 
tered exclamation, as he staggered out of the room 
and into the street. He was seén no more by 
any of whom we write. ‘ 

Gracie was again in tears in her room when 
Richard Warnock was announced. She had feared 
he wouldn’t come, and threatened to break her heart 
over the fear. And now, when he was here, she 
must tell him all, while she felt she couldn't; and 
then, if she did confess how she had done him an irre- 
parable wrong (she thought it was irreparable) on such 
slight grounds, could she hope he would forgive her? 
and her tears flowed again. Then her eyes were so 
red that they would tell a tale; and another instal- 
ment of tears followed, though her aunt did call her 
a very silly girl. 

Then a hote came up from the anxious lover in 
the parlour. He too had his fears. 

“ Miss ‘TuRNER—Gracie :—If you cannot promise 
to love me, write mé a single word; for I dare not 
see youthen. In my great yearning for you, I could 
not act as I should under your refusal. Do not 
misunderstand me. If I must lose you, I can go out 
into the world stronger to fight the battle of denial, 
than if your eyes again rested on me. 

“ RIcHARD.” 

That was his pencilled note, and she kissed it so 
often, that her aunt declared with good reason that 
all the pencil-marks had been conveyed to her lips. 

“RicHarD,—I have done you a great wrong; if 
‘you can forgive me and love me still, when you 
know all, meet me in the library, Gracie.” 

That was her reply; and there she cowered on a 
small corner of the sofa in the darkened library, 
where her swollen eyes could only be dimly seen, 
as if the great sobs that were so frequent didn’t tell 
more than the eyes would. 

“Gracie—my darling.” 

Only another great sob from the sofa; but a mo- 
ment after she felt Richard Warnock’s arms encir- 
cling her. He did love her she was sure, and her 
weary head dropped on his shoulder, and her arms 
fastened around his neck. His lips touched her wet 
cheek, and he guessed why the library was darkened. 

All was at length told, and Mrs. Rebecca Raymond 
alias Jemima Pinkup, spinster, was duly introduced. 
She almost made Grace jealous by the warm 
admiration of her one-time protector that sparkled 
from her eyes and culminated ina good, motherly 
kiss on the young man’s cheek. 

But Mrs. Raymond, when she saw that all was 
well between the young folks, had something to say 
which she read from a strip of paper, taken, she 
averred, from the contents of that same bandbox 
which Richard had the courage to:carry up the 
street, when he escorted Miss Pinkup home. 

“ Miss Grace Turner agrees to accept Mr. —— for 
her husband, and that the marriage shall take place 
— from this date. Mrs. Rebecca Raymond shall 
have the power to fill up the blanks in this paper, 
with name and time. 

Signed, Grace TURNER.) 

It was dated nearly two weeks previous. 

“Oh, auntie! bow cruel, to expose me so.” 

And, while her eyes filled with tears of vexation 
and shame, she tried to hide her face from Richard’s 
quizzical look. 

“Our compact, darling,” replied the lady; and 
turning to Richard, she asked: 

“By what assumption of authority, young man, do 
you presume to capture and claim this troublesome 
property of mine?” 

“ By your gracious leniency, and as a gift from 
your hand,” answered Richard, quite gallantly, as 
he bowed low before her. 

“My royal rights are asserted, and my wrath ap- 
peased,” responded the old lady, in the same spirit. 
“T have herein inserted Mr. Richard Warnock’s 
name, and appointed a timethree months from this 
happy day.” 


< 





“ Auntie!” cried the blushing girl, in a shocked 


“ And place the paper in Mr. Warnock’s possession 
for due service thereunder,” and the third party was 

ne. 

Wis teimpedions to tell how much persuasion was 
needed ‘to’convince Gracie that three months was a 
very long space of time—assuredly a sufficient time 
to wait, so Aunt Raymond had her way. 

Among’ the: gorgeous bridal presents was one for 
the happy bridegroom, which elicited much curiosity. 
It was the veritable green bandbox, with labels and 
calico sling complete. An additional label on tho 
cover gave the information that “ this box, with ita 
remaining contents, was presented to Mr. Richard 
Warnock as a token of Jemima Pinkup’s warmest 
love and gratitude.” When opened, it was found to. 
contain fifty thousand pounds, and Mrs. Rebecca. 
Raymond’s last will and testament, duly executed,. 
conveying all her possessions, real and personal, on, 
her decease, to Richard Warnock. Well authenti- 
cated: rumour places their possession at the snug- 
sum total of nearly half-a-million. C..B. 








FLORIAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tz month was June. 

It was « dark, tempestuous night, the rain falling: 
in torrents, and the wind howling in notes of dread 
fury among the trees and crags at the base of the 
mountains, that flanked the Plain of Syracuse upon 
the West. For some hours a band of soldiers had 
been trying in vain to find a place where they could 
build a fire; for, though it was summer time, yet the 
drenching rain and the piercing blast, had rendered 
the condition of the exposed men anything but com- 
fortable. 

“Ts there no cavern about here where we can find 
shelter from this cruel storm?” cried the centurion 
Zerbino. “I heard that these mountains were full 
of caverns. Where is my lieutenant, Florian ?” 

“T am here, sir,” answered the officer thus desig- 
nated, coming out from beneath a projecting shelf of 
rock. 

Just then a vivid stream of lightning from the 
inky vault overhead illumined the scene, revealing 
a band of four-score men, where they had just come 
toa halt at the base of a perpendicular cliff, all 
wet and cold, brought to a stop in their search for 
shelter by this granite barrier. It revealed the cen- 
turion, of middle age and in martial garb, though 
not much of martial bearing, as he now stood quak- 
ing and shivering; and it also revealed the lieu- 
tenant, Fiorian, who had stepped out from his 
partial shelter in answer to his commander’s call, 
a youth of not more than two-and-twenty years, 
stout and compact of frame, fair of face, and seem- 
ingly as much at ease, as though he had been be- 
neath the roof of a comfortable home. In fact, he 
appeared to smile at the storm, and the thunder- 
crash, which came with deafening roar while he 
awaited farther speech from the centurion, was as 
music to his ear. 

“ By Saint Peter!” exclaimed Zerbino, finding him- 
self alive after the crash, “you take it very easy, 
Master Florian. You smile at the storm, or, do you 
smile at our discomfort ?” 

“Tn truth, my master, I could ill afford to smile at 
a discomfort which I must share with you all,” re- 
plied the youth, in a frank, free-hearted manner, 
though a close observer might have detected some- 
thing of raillery in the tones. “If I take it easily, 
as you say, it must be because I cannot. help it. 
When I became a soldier, I accepted a soldier’s for- 
tunes; and if this be the worst that is to befall me, 
I shall find the life far easier than I bargained for.” 

“ Things are endurable or unendurable, young man, 
according to the circumstances under which they 
come,” said the centurion, correctively. “A storm 
of arrows and javelins we expect when we meet an 
enemy; but we do not expect to have the very 
heavens turn against us. But enough of this. You 
are acquainted with these wild fastnesses. Can. 
you not lead us to a shelter?” 

“T know of none,” replied Florian, “ except, far up. 
the mountain; and I doubt not that the banditti have 
already appropriated those. But I will lead the way. 
if you command it.” 

“ How far is it to the nearest cavern ?” 

“Tt is a long distance off for such a night as. this, 
my master; but I know of a place where we might 
find a partial shelter, which can be reached without 
much trouble.” ; 

And, by order of the centurion, Florian led the 
way around the base of the mountain to a place, 
where a projecting mass of rock so far shut out the 
driving rain, that the soldiers managed to make them- 
selves quite comfortable. Fires were built, around 
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which the men ate their suppers, after which the cen- 
turion posted the sentinels, giving to Florian the 
command until midnight. 

As the reader has probably discovered, this band 
had been sent out in quest of banditti. A numerous 
gang of cutlaws, under the lead of the noted chicf- 
tain Bayard, had of late been committing serious de- 
predations, and the king had resolved to bring them 
to justice if possible. Within a week they had even 
visited the royal palace, leaving an empty cash-box 
as amemento of their presence. This daring spo- 
liation of his own treasure had excited the ire of the 
selfish monarch, and driven him to a degree of 
promptitude which he had not before manifested. 
The band of which the centurion Zerbino had com- 
mand. was only one of several that had been sent 
forth in different directions; for the banditti, though 
all owing allegiance to one chieftain, were divided 
into a uumber of parties, each under the lead of a 
trusty lieutenant. 

Midnight came, finding Florian at his solitary post, 
in an exposed situation a short distance from the 
camp. ‘The rain was still falling, and the wind had 
not abated its fury an atom. No moon, no stars, 
but darkness deep and impenetrable; and only by 
the aid of lanterns were the newly-awakened sol- 
diers, able to find the companions whom they were 
to relieve. When the other changes had been 
made, and tho relieved sentinels had sought the 
poor shelter of the cliff, Orlando came to take Florian’s 
place. 

This Orlando was very near Florian’s age—not 
more than a year or two older—owing his present 
vank to the high and honourable standing of his fa- 
nily. Between the two young men there had existed 
a warm and devoted friendship from boyhood, and 
each had solemnly declared that he would readily 
give his life for the other, should the need for such 
asacrifice ever come. 

For some time after Orlando had reached the post 
and taken his instructions, the other continued to 
pace up and down the narrow table of rock upon 
the mountain-side. 

“ How now, Florian ? Do you not think of seeking 
your rest ?” 

Florian stopped, and looked upon his companion. 
The lantern cast a dim light upon his handsome face, 
and Orlando saw that the finely-cut features were 
stern, and fixed like marble. 

“ Orlando,” he replied, in tones of grave solemnity, 
“ never more beneath the tyrant’s rule!” 

Orlando was amazed. 

“ Florian—my brother—what mean those words ?” 

“They mean,” answered the strangely affected 
man, “that I will never more seek rest beneath the 
rule of the Roman hireling. If our rulers must be 
forced upon us by the eastern emperor, he might at 
least give us men who would not devour us. But 
I have had enough of it, and I will have no more.” 

Orlandv seemed more amazed than before, and 
for a time he watched his friend in silence. At 
length he said : 

“Florian, you cannot hate the Byzantine yoke 
more than I do. The proud Tiberius, in his far-off 
city of the Orient, claims the Roman Empire ; but 
he is not worthy to wear the Roman name.” 

“ And yet,” cried Florian, bitterly, “the empire of 
Rome is his. Oh! how have we fallen from the 
estate of our fathers!” 

“ Ay,” pursued Orlando; “I feel it; and, with 
you, 1 despise the yoke ; but what shall we do?” 

Florian hesitated, evidently putting away an im- 
pulse that at first possessed him. Finally he said: 

“ Dear Orlando, I can only act for myself, because 
I am moved by circumstances that attach to none be- 
sides me. You have been unto me a brother—ay, 
more than a brother—and I am about to trust you 
with my life.” 

“ Florian!” 

“Hush! Hear me to the end. I shall tell to you 
what I would tell to no other human being. I do 
not ask you to keep my secret, because 1 know you 
love me, and that you will be true to the end.” 

“Ay,” exclaimed Orlando, warmly. “ Let come 
what will—let it be the presence of death itself—I 
will be true.” 

“Ah, your friendship will be sorely tried, my 
brother.” 

“ And,” added Orlando, “if I sorrow it will only 
be for ill toyou. Whatof duty comes upon me shall 
tind me ready to bear it most cheerfully.” 

Florian turned his face to the storm, and gazed 
down to where the dim light of the watch-fires broke 
the awful blackness of the night. Awhile he stood 
thus, and then he drew his companion to a rock close 
at hand, where they both sat down. 

“Orlando, you know not the whole story of my 
life. You think the noble senator, Bozaria, is my 
father.” 

“ Think, Florian——” 

“ Ay—so you think, with the thousand others who 





have been deceived as they sought to deceive me. 
Bozaria is not my father!” 

“Who then——” 

“ Ask me not, Orlando. Alas! what cruel mockery. 
Father! I know not upon whom I can bestow the 
title. I ouly know that Bozaria.is no father of 
mine. And more still: no blood of his courses in 
my frame. Yesterday I forced the noble senator to 
confess ; and he told me that, though he had reared 
me from infancy, he was not even related to me by 
kin. Iasked him who was my father, and he would 
not tell me. I pressed him hard, but he was in- 
flexible. Finally he told meI had better not seek 
to know too much. Great heaven! what did he 
mean! Was it infamy shut up in the past, that I 
had best not seek to find? I asked him directly if 
such were the case, and he turned pale, Orlando, 
and trembled from head to foot; and the more I 
urged, the greater grew his mental agony. And 
thus it was—I know it, my brother—I know it only 
too well. The thought that I might discover who 
my father was, filled Bozaria with dread alarm! 
What can you make of it?” 

“ In truth, dear Florian, I know not what to think. 
I can imagine nothing: I am thunderstruck.” 

“ And I,” pursued Florian, in a burst of anguish, 
“ felt all my life crushed into utter ruin, when I had 
left Bozaria and found my own chamber. I re- 
flected long and seriously, and the resolution was 
taken that I would quit Sicily for ever. What 
should bind me longer to the island? I hated the 
king, and I hated most of those who were in power 
under him. Who are they? What are they? Some 
few}there are who may be called true friends of 
Sicily; but many of them—by far the majority— 
love Sicily only for the plunder they can obtain from 
a conquered and helpless people. Towards such I 
have sworn revenge. Long ere this would my heart 
have led me to take arms against the oppressors, 
only I thought my father was a senator, and I hoped 
that I might some day be able to set on foot a move- 
ment of reform. But the hope is gone, and I am left 
alone in the world!” 

“No, no, Florian! Not alone. Am I not left?” 

“Ay, my dear Orlando; and that I prize your 
friendship 1 prove by the trust I now repose in you. 
Whom else in this wide world could I trust as I 
trust you?” 

Florian arose, and when his companion would 
have followed him, he put him gently back. He 
went to the edge of the shelf, and once more turned 
his face to the storm. little whilehe stood there, 
aud then returned and resumed his seat. 

“ Orlando, it would give me much pain to be forced 
to refuse you anything. Thus far I have never done 
it. You never asked me to say, yea, and I said, nay 
—never. And you must not put the necessity upou 
me now. You must not ask me to turn back from 
the course upon which I am resolved. Promise me 
that you will not.” 

“Since you ask it,” said Orlando, reluctantly, “I 
promise.” 

Florian then spoke more at ease: 

“ Dear Orlando, until this night I had not deter- 
mined what I would do; but since the coming of the 
storm I have made up my mind fully. I will seek 
the chieftain Bayard, and join his band!” 

“Florian!” 

“Tt-must be so, Orlando.” 

“ Dear Florian !” 

“ Forget not your promise.” 

“But—dear brother!—my more than brother,— 
my heart’s best aud dearest companion,—thus you 
would sever at a blow, all the love and devotion of 
ourlives, Oh, Florian!” 

“Orlando, in heaven’s name, unman me not. My 
mind is fixed upon the purpose, and I cannot go 
back. But you must not fear too much, I have a 
double purpose in the course I propose. First, I 
hope so to win stout men to my cause as to be able, 
at some future time, to dictate to the king of Syracuse. 
Ay,—I see before me the road to such power, You 
may think me fanciful and wild; but I am not so. 
The banditti of Syracuse are far more numerous than 
the king imagines; audI kuow that many of them 
have been driven to the mountains by his tyranny. 
Such would readily join in any plan that looked to 
the punishment of their oppressors, and to the relief 
of their brethren in bonds. And, again, Orlando, I 
will from this new stand push my inquiries touch- 
ing my parentage. Ay—I will push them, even 
though I am forced to deal harshly with him, who 
holds the secret from me. I never thought till now 
how few true friends the people have among the 
nobles of Syracuse.” 

“ Alas! you speak too truly,” said Orlando, with a 
heavy sigh. “‘Those who have sent us out against 
the banditti, are far more to be dreaded by the people 
than are the outlaws themselves. But Florian, you 
spoke of a double purpose. You would gain power 
over certain men in Syracuse. That is the first pur- 





pose. Ig the second only to sevk to discover tig 
secret of yertr parentage ?” 

“Do you sespect more than that, Orlando ?” 

“Yes, my dear Florian. I suspect that you havg 
not yet told me the chief thing which influences you.” 

“You mistake there, Orlando. As I live, haya 
told you the truth. With the whole strength of my 
nature am I opposed to tls present government i; 
my native city: Be not alarmed, my brother, thougt 
I may. wear the name of Outlaw for a season; the 
time shall come when Florian, the Bandit of Syra- 
cuse, will be hai’ed as a liberator by the thousands 
who now bow the neck, and feel the rod!” 

“By my life,” exclaimed Orlando, reaching fort) 
and grasping his companion by the arm, “ you aluzost 
persuade me that I ought to join seu.” 

“ And,” added Florian, quickly, “if you were sity- 
ated just as Iam, you would do so. Lut it may not 
be.” 

After a silence of some moments Orlando looked 
up and said: 

“There is one point not yet settled—your second 
purpose in seeking the banditti.” 

“ But you said you could guess.” 

“Nay, good Florian. I said I had a suspicion. | 
suspect that a certain fair face, once seen amid these 
solitudes, is the attraction. Am I right?” 

“ You are right, Orlando. It was almost a year 
ago that I saw that face, and it has never been 
absent from me since. Oh, it was a lovely face, my 
brother.” 

“ And do you think,” queried Orlando, “that the 
maiden is with the banditti?” 

“ T think she was with them then; and of course 
there is reason to suppose that she must be with 
them still. But she belongs not to the stock of the 
outlaws. It may bea wild fancy which has pos- 
sessed me; but I cannot rid myself of the impression 
that the destiny of that fair being is in my hands. 
Should, you ask me whence comes the thought, I 
could only answer, that I find it springing up into life 
within me; and since the revelation of him whom I 
once thought to be my father, I have felt this strango 
impression growing stronger and stronger. In fact, 
so powerful is its influence that I hold it a solemn 
duty to cary Oh! I wish I could look iuto the fu- 
ture. But I will step boldly forth, and trust the 
unseen timein the hands of Him who made me what 
Tam. Orlando, I must leave you. You have my 
secret, and I know you will keep it. I shall see you 
again. I will visit you when I have opportunity. 
And now, I am going back to the camp. Remember 
—if you are questioned, you last saw me turn that 
way.” 

Orlando threw his arms around his friend, and the 
two wept for some time in silence. Finally Floriau 
drew himself away, and without venturing to speak 
farther he gathered his mantle about him, and 
turned from the post. 

The rain came down in driven, whirling drops, 
and the wind howled more mournfully than ever, 
through the extended arms of the great trees, aud 
around the sharp angles of the broken crag. Orlando 
paced to aud fro upon his lonely beat, feeling more 
sad and unhappy, than he had ever felt before in all 
his life ; for the friend who had gone from him, aud 
whom he might never see again, he held to be the 
best and truest that man ever had. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Wits slow and thoughtful steps Florian returned 
to the camp, where he took the spear which he had 
put aside when he went upon the watch, for it was a 
valuable weapon—the head of finest steel, and the 
shaft of a rare and costly wood, elaborately inlaid 
with pearl and gold, and highly polished. It had 
been a present from Orlando, and he prized it excced- 
ingly. And, not only was the weapon valuable as au 
implement of warfare, but it was fashioned with « 
steel point upon the end of the shaft of exceeding 
hardness, so that it did the service of a staff in as- 
cending the mountain, With. this well-balanced 
weapon for an aid, the youth had been enabled t+ 
leap from c to crag, in chasing the mountain wol: 
with a certainty of footing which had filled his les. 
venturesome companions with wonde: and surprise. 

A little while Florian stood in the midst of the 
camp, and gazed.around upon the sleepers. The fires 
had gone down, so that only a few smoking embers, 
now and then darting forth a slender tongue of flame, 
remained; though in one or two places it could be 
seen that thoughtful men had raked up the brands, 
and so covered them with ashes, that they would af- 
ford the ready means of starting new fires in the 
morning. For not many of those sleepers had Florian 
acare, They were but hired soldiers, ready to fight 
as they were bidden, caring little who was right or 
who was wrong, so long as they got their pay, and 
were permitted occasionally to indulge in pillage. 
As for the centurion, the youth bore him no ill-will, 
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and yet he could not like him. He was a hireling of 
the king, and one of the very many who considered 
it an honour, to be permitted to bow the head in the 
royal presence. . 

“A little while, and then the young lieutenant, cast- 
ing off his office and allegiance, strode out from the 
place, and sought @ path that led up the mountain’s 
side. He went very near to the post where Orlando 
was stationed, but he did not turn his steps thither. 
He had spoken the words of farewell, and he would 
not suffer another separation. 

At midnight there had been signs of a breaking up 
of the storm, and shortly after our adverturer started 
to ascend the mountain the rain ceased to fall, and 
the dark veil was rent in many places. The wind 
continued to blowa chilling blast, and the youth drew 
his mantle more closely about him, as he reached a 
point where the forest trees no longer gave him shel- 
ter. One by one the stars peered out through the 
widening fissures in thé inky curtain, and ere long 
there was light enough to enable the youth to 
make his way with little trouble. He was well ac- 
quainted with the various paths that wound around 
through those wild fastnesses, and with unhesitating 
step he pursued his upward course. 

Smaller and smaller grew the trees that found root 
in the seams and basins of the rock, and more and 
nore difficult and uncertain became the path. At 
length the only vegetation that marked the scene, 
was where some stunted fir, or mountain ash, had 
found root-hold in the deep seams, or where the low, 
dwarf thorn grew in the thin soil of the decaying 
Jeaves and lichen. , : 

Florian wasuow high up the mountain, and he knew 
there were deep caverns not far away. He had 
chased the wolf to these natural shelters, and he 
knew that other marauders than beasts of prey made 
use of them. But there were secrets of the moun- 
tain of which he had no knowledge. He was aware 
that the banditti inhabited secret caverns which the 
uninitiated might seek in vain. For leagues and 
leagues the mountain chain extended—sweeping to 
the north, with only a few breaks, and then in one 
unbroken mass the line stretched from east to west 
across the island; and throughout the vast extent 
the hardy outlaws had their safe retreats, where the 
foot of soldier never trod, and where all the forces a 
king could command, would be of no avail against 
bold and daring banditti. ; 

When our hero had reached the extreme summit 
of the mountain he sat down to rest. Turning his, 
eyes to the eastward, he saw that the first signs of 
coming day were visible, and he knew that he had been 
more than three hours on the toilsome march. He 
hoped that he would not have to travel much farther. 
He had brought no food or drink with him; and he 
now remembered, for the first time, that he had eaten 
no supper on the previous évening. While his com- 
panions had been eating, he had‘been so engaged 
with thoughts of the plan before him, that he had 
passed the hour in fasting. He was thinking of 
these things, and debating with himself whether he 
should turn to the north or to the south, when a foot- 
fall near at hand caused him to arise and look around, 
aud presently a man came in sight from behind the 
projecting point of a fragment of rock directly be- 
forehim. The stranger was of middle age, and of 
stalwart frame, with a mantle of wolf skins thrown 
over his left shoulder, partially concealing the sword 
he wore upon the hip. In his right hand he bore a 
spear, and over his back was slung a stout cross- 
bow. Surely this was no common hunter, and the 
youth quickly decided that he had found what he 
sought. 

The stranger had advanced at a quick pace, but he 
suddenly stopped when he saw the youth, and his 
‘rst movement thereafter was to change the spear 
into his left hand and grasp his sword. 

“ Hold, good sir!” cried Florian. “You have no 
need for your sword against me,” 

The man advanced until he came near enough to 
see the speaker distinctly, and after viewing him 
carefully, he said; 

‘You are an officer of the king's troops ?” 

“T was,” replied Florian. 

“And you were with those who encamped at the 
foot ¥ the mountain last night ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘“ Have you ascended the mountain alone ?” 

“T have.” : 

“And the others will follow ?” 

“I know not what they will do, sir. They know 
not where lam. I have come alone, upou business 
of my own, and I have no more to do with those I 
oud lett behind. You are a member of Bayard’s 

and ?” 

The day grew fast in that elevated place, and 
during the few minutes that had elapsed since Flo- 
rian first discovered the gray tints in the east the 
deeper shadows had melted away, and objects near 
\t hand wore easily discerned. A grim smile passed 





over the stranger’s dark face at the conclusion of the 
youth’s speech, and with a shrug of the shoulders, 
he replied : 

“ You give me honourable distinction, young man, 
though perhaps you do not mean it.” 

“And yet I have spoken the truth?” pursued 
Florian, interrogatively. 

“ And if you have?” added the other, in the same 
strain. 

“Tf you are of DBayard's band,” continued the 
youth, “Ihave a favour to ask. I would see your 
chieftain.” 

The robber—for such he surely was—regarded 
the intruder for some time in speechless surprise. 
He was not exactly wonder-stricken, but yet he 
marvelled greatly that the gallant-looking youth, 
apparently holding an office under the king, should 
seek an interview with the bandit chief. 

“Upon my life, young man, you don’t know what 
you ask of me. Lead you to the robber king! My 
soul! he'd make two separate and entirely distinct 
things of your head and body very quickly.” 

But Florian was not afraid of that. His desire was 
to see Bayard, and he demanded to be taken before 
him. The robber was for a time undecided; but 
finally, when he found that the youthful interloper 
did really mean to search until he had found the re- 
nowned chieftain, he bade him remain where he was 
while he went to seek counsel. 

As soon as Florian found himself alore he pressed 
his fingers hard upon his brow, and bent his head in 
earnest thought. Now, if at all, was the time to go 
back. If he returned now, he could tell the cen- 
turion that he had been up the mountain alone in 
search of some track, or sign, by which he could 
guide his companions. But, if he let this opportunity 
s!ip—if he allowed himself to be taken before the 
bandit chieftain—he must -abide by the result; and 
that result must be, an outlaw’s name and fame! 
Could he bear up? 

“ Ay!” he cried, finally sitting down, and smiting 
his clenched right hand upon his knee; “I can bear 
it all; for, if I live, the time to come shall show that, 
of all the well-dressed men who circled round the 
royal throne, Florian alone had courage to devote his 
life to the good of his people. If I succeed, honour 
and renown will be mine; if I do not succeed, a 
chosen exile will bear me away from the scene of my 
failure, and the people will never know what they 
have lost.” 

He had spoken thus, and was planning how he 
should bear himself:in the presence of the chief, 
when his friend came back, bringing with him a 
companion, This second robber was a few years 
younger than the first, but from the silver star that 
gleamed upon his bosom it was evident that he held 
higher rank. He commenced at Florian’s forehead, 
and appeared to examine him critically to his toes, 
all the while maintaining a look that a wizard could 
not have penetrated. After this, he spoke: 

* Do you wish to see the chieftain, Bayard ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Florian, bluntly. 

“What's your name?” 

Our hero hesitated. 

“ Young sir,” said the new-comer, with calm dig- 
nity, ‘on account of your youth and inexperience, I 
grant you what I might not grant to another—the 
privilege of retiring, unharmed, to the place from 
whence you came.” 

“ And do you flatly refuse to conduct me to your 
renowned master ?” demanded Floriau, as thu rob- 
ber made a motion of turning away. 

“T can havo nothing to do with any one who will 
not trust me with his name.” 

The youth saw that his reticence in this respect 
was likely to defeat his object ; so, without any more 
hesitation, he told his name, together with his rank 
and station in life. 

The two robbers exchanged looks, and presently 
drew apart, where they conversed for some time in 
private. 

“ Well, Sir Florian,” said the younger of the two, 
“you may go with us to our chieftain; but there is 
one condition to which you must assent in the out- 
set, and which you must abide by until you are re- 


lieved by us. If we conduct you to Bayard’s presence, ; 


it must be hoodwinked. What say you to that?” 

“ Since my only desire is, to see your master,” re- 
plied the youth, with perfect composure, ‘it matters 
little how I go. You can hoodwink me, if you 
wish.” 

“But,” pursued the robber, seriously, “there is 
one thing more: should you, throngh idle curiosity, 
snatch away the bandage from your eyes, the result 
might be rather unpleasant.” , 

“I enter upon my work, with a will to bear the 
consequences,” returned Florian ; “and you may be 
assured, that I shall not willingly briug down wrath 
upon my head.” 

Upon this the elder robber drew forth a kerchief, aud 
having so bound it over his eyes that he could not 





see, they tookhim—one ateach elbow—and led him 
away. 

It was a long distance, and by a devious way, 
that Florian was led; sometimes up, and sometimes 
down; now and then arriving at places where his 
conductors were forced to go one before and the 
other behind, and anon tramping on where there was 
room to spare. At length, after having clambered 
over a mass of loose rock, and threaded a passage so 
narrow, that his companions were compelled to do as 
they had done before—crowd through in single file, 
—after this he came toan open space, which he could 
tell by the echoes of the falling feet; while the pecu- 
liar murmur of the breeze told him that thick foliage 
was about him. But this was uot all. His ears told 
him of openings and of leafy boughs ; but at the same 
time his nose made glad discovery that savoury 
victuals were being cooked not far away ; for, to tell 
the truth, our hero was very hungry, and so easy was 
his conscience in view of the work he had in hand, 
that his natural appetites and instincts were not in- 
terfered with. 

Very shortly after entering the region of this 
savoury atmosphere, the adventurer was brought to 
a halt, and while one of his conductors remained to 
guard him, the other went away upon some sort of 
an errand. But he was not gone long, and wher he 
returned, the youth was led forward a few paces, 
when the hoodwink was removed from his eyes. And 
this was the scene that presented itself. 

A deep ravine, shaded by many trees, and broken 
into all sorts of quaint nooks and odd corners, several 
fires burning beneath rudely constructed ovens, full 
two score men, who apparently had been loungiug 
about in different parts of the ravine, but who were 
now all drawing here to the spot where he stood ; 
while B8fore him, seated upon a fragment of rock 
over which was thrown a wolf-skin, was a man of 
middle age, whom by his garb as wellas by his bear- 
ing, and the respect shown him by those who stvod 
near, our hero recognized as the bandit chief. He was 
a man of Herculean frame; and though his face was 
not handsome, yet it was expressive of stern dig- 
nity in its regular features, while the full, high brow, 
and the dark, lustrous eyes, betokened a degree of 
intellect far above that possessed by the rude men 
who surrounded him. 

That he was a man of deep and powerful passions 
was evident from the many corrugations about the 
eyes and mouth—corrugations which had beeu 
wrought by the uncertain temper they betrayed, aud 
which were alone sufficient to mar the general out- 
line of manly beauty, which might otherwise have 
distinguished him. While most of those who stood 
around, were clad in garbs of various kinds of skins, 
this man wore under-clothing of fine linen, a silken 
tunic, and a robe of purple velvet over all. This 
robe was long and full, and was secured at the throat 
by a buckle of massive gold; but so fashioned that 
it could be quickly thrown back over the shoulders, 
leaving the arms free for action. 

Florian knew ,that it was the robber chieftain before 
him, and among the first of his desires was to know 
if there were treachery lurking in the robbev's 
bosom ; but he saw no signs of any such quality 
upon the bold, dark face. There was passion; there 
was pride; and so, too, there was the unmis- 
takable quality of vengeance, deep and unswerviug 
But there was nothing of treachery. That bold, 
stalwart man spoke not falsehood easily. 

But there was another picture close at hand—a 
picture formed all of treachery. By the bandit chief's 
left hand, and a little behind him, so that he partly 
peered over his master’s shoulder, stood a man whosu 
look sent a shudder through every part of Florian's 
frame. He was smaller than the chief—much small- 
er—though his body was compact and muscular, aud 
evidently the repository of great physical strength ; 
his hair was black and crisp; his eyes deep-set and 
changeful, at times being black and bright, and at 
others having a lurid glare, as though a film had 
been drawa over them to shut in their baleful light 
The lower features were sharp aud angular, be- 
traying only the general characteristics of the man ; 
for passion did not move them, nor did he allow 
them to reflect the varied emotious that stirred 
withib. The only indices of the mau’s passions 
were his strange eyes, and he must be a close ob- 
server who could translate even their passiug sigus. 

Florian said to himself, ere a word lad been 
spoken, “ ‘his man I have to fear, This is the 
man whose influence is to stand in my way.” 

And the man, peering over the shoulder of his 
master, seemed to read the youth's thoughts, for the 
deep-set eyes asstimed their blackest hue, and burned 
with their keenest fire,the movment the stranger's 
gaze was withdyvawn ; and when Florian looked agaiu 
he saw the colour change, the fire go out, aud the 
lurid glare come back. 

“Young man, do you know who it js that uow ad- 


dresses you?” 
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Florian started as he heard the question, for he | 


had been closely regarding the man of the baleful 
face. 

“Yes,” he answered. “Thon art Bayard.” 

“ And now,” pursued the chieftain, with a quiet 
smile, “that we may be even, wilt thou tell me 
whom I have the honour of addressing ?” 

The idea of changing his name had not entered 
our hero’s mind. Had he given it more thought, or 
had he given it any thought at all, he might have 
entered upon his new life under a new name. But 
it was too late now. The question found him with 
only his true name in mind, and he gave it. 

“Ha!” cried Bayard, with sidden interest, “ art 
thou the son of the Senator Bozaria ?” 

Again was thé’ youth taken unprepared, and, 
obeying the impulse of the instant, he quickly re- 

lied: 
a No, sir; I am not the son of Bozaria.” 

“How? ‘Thy garb betrays thee as one of the 
officers of the royal household.” 

“Ay!” cried Florian, bitterly; “ because I have 
not yet found opportunity to exchange it for another. 
That opportunity, sir, I seek at your hands.” 

The chieftain, instead of being startled by this 
strange announcement, seemed rather to sink at once 
to rest from having all his doubts removed. He 
gazed a while into the youth’s bold and handsome 
face, and then arose, and touched him upon the 
shoulder. 

“Sir Florian, follow me.” 

Thus speaking, the chieftain strode away from the 
midst of his men, and our hero followed close be- 
hind him ; but ere he went he caught once more the 
baleful light of those lurid eyes fixed upon him, and 
he said again, within himself: 

“This man I have to fear !” 

(To be continued.) 





FACETIA. 


A Goop sermon is like a kiss—it requires but two 
heads and an application. 

A FUNNY domestic having been sent to purchase 
a bottle of capers forgot her errand, and asked for a 
bottle of frolics. 

A FRIEND of a recently-married couple, being 
asked what family the bride was of, replied, “ The 
Gad-ites, I should think, as she is always in the 
street.” 

“But, father, you know love makes time fly,” said 
an enthusiastic daughter who was arguing in favour 
of a longer bridal trip than usual. “ Yes, my dear, I 
know it does at first, but you'll find that in the end 
time will make love fly.” 

A JUVENILE, on coming home for a vacation, as- 
tounded his father by asking, “ Why’s my education 
like iced hock and selzer?” and before the amazed 
father could reply, the young rogue added, “ because 
it's schooling” (it's cooling.) 

HOW TO GET WARM. 

A Quaker gentleman, riding in a carriage with a 
fashionable lady, decked with a profusion of jewel- 
lery, heard her complain of the cold. Shivering in 
her lace bonnet and shaw!) as thin as a cobweb, she 
exclaimed : 

“ What shall I do to get warm ?” 

“TI really don’t know,” replied the Quaker, so- 
lemnly, “ unless thee should put on another breast- 
pin!” 

BricgHam Youna, having been married the other 
day to five additional wives, an Indian chief, who 
witnessed the ceremony, shook his head and shrugged 
his shoulders, and muttered, “ ‘foo much marry— 
too much squaw !” 

“ How did the fanthy ball go off?” asked a lisp- 
ing lady of an enthusiastic young Westerner. 
“ Splendidly, madam, splendidly. The grand Turk 
danced with Columbia in one set, while the Sphynx 
of Egypt was tripping it on the ‘light fantastic’ with 
the Goddess of Liberty in another!” 

Ir is reported that the fashionable ladies are di- 
vided into hostile cliques in regard to what shall be 
the prevailing style of shoe toe during the coming 
season, some going for the round toe, some for the 
square toe, others for the potuted toe, and yet others 
for the box toe. We think’ such contention is wrong 
in toto. 

A TRAVELLER in South America, speaking of the 
birds of his native land, says it is: pleasant to notice 
that, into whatever strange couutries they may 
hawe wandered during winter, and whatever strauge 
tongues they may have hurd, the y aeverthdless 
come hack speaking English. Maint!“ Phoebe! 
Phebe!” plain enough. Aud by-atcd4bve the’ “ Bob 
o'link,” saying “ Bob-o’Liucoln,” aud the quail sey- 
ing “Bob White.” We have heard of enue who 





always thought the robin said, “Skillet! skillet! 
three legs to a skillet! two legs to a skillet!” A 
certain facetious doctor says the robins cry out to 
him as he passes along the road, “ kill ’em! cure ’em, 
cure ’em! physic! physic! physic!” And the frogs 
indulge in humorous, sareastic ditties, in which one 
hears “jug o’ rum!” While another responds, 
“Paddy got dhroonk, got dhroonk, 'oonk, ’oonk, 
"nk hed , 

A Speck 1n His Eyst.—Dubbs, the. speculator, 
met Stubbs, the real estate broker, in the street one 
windy, dusty March day, and, hailing Stubbs, asked 
lim “how real estate was.” “ Well,” said Stubbs, 
taking off his spectacles and wiping the dust out of 
his eyes, “real estate is very active to-day, Mr. 
Dubbs. Everyone I meet has a speck in his eye.” 


NOT OF THE ROMANTIC SORT. 

An aunt of ours concluded to try the effect of @ 
pleasant smile and a kind word upon her husband 
when he returned from his work. She had read 
how a home should be pleasant, and the wife should 
always meet the husband with a joyful smile. The 
success she had is best given in the shape of a dia- 
logue, [Enter husband, almost exhausted, and very 
hungry withal; throws his hat on the floor, and 
drops heavily into a seat. Wife preparing tea, looks 
up with a smile, and is so glad to see him. ] 

ife: “Well, my dear, it is so nice to have you 
here at meal time.” (A long smile.) 

Husband : “ Yes, I suppose so.” 

Wife: “How has your business prospered to- 
day?” (Another sniile.) 

Husband: “ About so so.” 

Wife: “ Come, my dear, supper is ready ; let me 
draw your chair.” (Another smile.) 

Husband (gruffly): “I am too tired to stir. Wait 
till I warm my feet.” 

Wife: “Do as you choose, my dear.” 
sweet smile.) 

Husband : “ Look o’ here, old woman! before any 
more fuss is made about it, I should like to know 
what you are grinning at ?” 

Aunt sighed, and relinquished her sweet smiles 
from that date. Uncle was not of the romantic sort, 
and didn’t understand such things. 


New AMERICAN Worp.—We have done our part 
lately to bring into use the verb “cabled,” as ap- 
plied to a message conveyed by the American Cable. 
It is proper to say “it has been cabled,” instead of 
“it has been telegraphed over the Atlantic Cable.” 
Yes! And by the same rule, in a little while, if 
capital punishments continue, it will be said thata 
criminal has been “ roped,” and not hanged. ~ 


(Another 


SWEARING IN HEBREW. 

A lady, riding in the train, was disturbed in her 
reading by the conversation of two gentlemen, occu- 
pying the seat just before her. One of them seemed 
to be a student of some college, on his way home for 
avacation. Heused much profane language, greatly 
to the annoyance of the lady. She thought she 
would rebuke him, and ou begging pardon for inter- 
rupting them, asked the young student if he had 
studied the languages, 

Student: “ Yes, madam, I have mastered the lan- 
guages quite well.” 

Lady: “ Do you read and speak Hebrew ?” 

Student: “ Quite fluently.” 

Lady: “Will you be so kind as to do me a small 
favour?” 

Student: “ With great pleasure. I am at your ser- 
vice.” 

Lady: “ Will you be so kind as to do your swear- 
ing in Hebrew ?” 

A GENTLE Hint.—A spruce young beau, gal- 
lanting his intended a few evenings since, was con- 
versiug upon the late turn-out, when he remarked, 
that he ‘wished he was able to support all the fac- 
tory girls in Lowell one six months, he would do it 
to prevent their returning to the mills.” His fair 
one, who had been a silent listener to his patriotic 
discourse, replied, with a sigh, “Ah! I wish you 
were able to maintain one of them.” 

Dressinc.—A man can dress in less time than any- 
thing but a fish; but a woman is like a rosebush ina 
thicket. She stands in a little wilderness of clothes. 
Not one too many; but each separate thing an object 
of attention, is the mystery of dress; and so, if ove 
is precipitately.dressed, with.“ not a minute to spare” 
sounding on their ears, and followed up with the 
growing intensity, “Cars ready, you'll be left— 
hurry, ma’am, hurry!’!—is it strange that one should 
make a universal buckle of her hand, and grasping 
scores of scarfs, collars; tippets, muffs, shawls, make 
a rush for the train like a smuggler froma custom, 
house officer? The main thing is to get aboard ; the 
second, to sit down in the first seat in a very smother 
of langhter ap the vidiculuus plight! And then, with 
tact and skill which only woman can conmand, to 





transfer all things to their proper places and Uses, in 
80 quiet a way that not another one on the train sus. 
pects that a toilet is being made. 


A HUMAN TIMEPIECE. 


Ingenious men have learned how to make ths 
cheapest clocks and watches in the world; but even 
they may gain a new idea from the following para- 






graph. 

A wonderful story is told.of a man named J, p 
Clevalley, a native of Switzerland, who had, in 1843, 
at the age of sixty-six, arrived at an astonishing qo. 
gree of perfection in reckoning time by an intery,! 
movement. He was, in fact,a human timepiece o; 
living clock. In his youth he was accustomed to 
pay great attention to the ringing of the bell ang 
vibrations of pendulums, and by degrees he acquired 
the power of counting « succession of the sounds pro- 
duced, Being on board a steamboat on Lake Geneva, 
on July 14th, 1832, he engaged to indicate to the 
crowd around the lapse of a quarter of an hour, or ag 
many minutes and seconds as anyoné chose to name, 
and this during a most diversified conversation with 
those standing by; and, farther, to indicate by his 
voice the moment when the hand passed over the 
quarter minutes, or any other subdivision previously 
stipulated, during the whole course of the experi- 
ment. This he did without mistake, notwithstand- 
ing the exertions of those about him to distract his 
attention, and clapped his hands at the conclusion of 
the fixed time. His own account of his gift was as 
follows: : 

“T have acquired, by imitation, labour, and pa- 
tience, a movement which neither thought, nor la- 
bour, nor anything can stop, It is similar to that of 
a pendulum, which, at each moment of going and re- 
turning, gives me the space of three seconds, so that 
twenty of them make a minute; and these I add to 
others continually,” 


Sermons In Stonzs.—What a pitch misgovern- 
ment must have arrived at in Spain when we read 
in a late telegram that more than one fortress has 
“ pronounced !”—Fun. 

THe Q.0. anp THE Ska Cuz.—We find that the 
popularity of the leading counsel for Madame Rachel is 
far more extensive than we supposed. On attempting 
to drag our family back from the seaside to the com- 
forts of home, we discovered that all the younger 
branches voted for one Dig-by Sea-more.—Fun. 


A WEEK OF SUNDAYS ! 

Bravo, the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway Company! Just read this! 

“The issue of cheap Sunday return tickets will 
also be discontinued on and from Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 30th, 1868.” 

We should think the author of that sentence must 
have been born when Michaelmas-day fell on the 
First of April.—/un. 

ucHT you Are!—The Conservative party is 
well-drilled. It followed its leader with laudible 
discipline when called upon to effect what the Nor- 
thern generals in the late American wur used to call 
a “ flank movement,” on-the Reform question. Itis 
pretty clear now that by a similar inanceuvre the 
varty will change its front on the Irish Church 
Eudestion. The Conservative party in short may be 


wrong on many points, but there is one thing it is 
invariably right about—we allude to “right-about 
face.”—Fun. 

We see an incessant, advertisement, “ Church 
before party.” Of course, Quite right. Church in 


the morning, Party in the evening. What need of 
such iteration ?— Punch, 

A Provers on Test.—If all proverbs were true, 
the civil war in Spain would afford grounds for the 
hope of being paid to Spanish bondholders. But it 
does not always happen that, when rogues fall out, 
honest men come by their own.—Punch. 

“ConressEDLY” A MisTakz.—The One Wine 
Company may do in England, but clearly will not do 
in Spain. ‘lhe Queen has so given herself up to Claret, 
that she has no Port left, and has been obliged to 
ask the Emperor for a little Hermitage.— Punch. 

CaLLER Ou!—A newspaper paragraph states that 
there has been a pretty general fall of oyster spat 10 
most of the grounds. ‘This is good news. Let us 
hope the general fall of oyster spat will be followed 
by as general a full of oysters.—Punch. 

‘ux Prick or AN M.P.—It is calculated that the 
expense of the next general election will fall very 
little short of three millions of pounds sterling. 5° 
the privilege of adding M.P. to their names will cost 
members on an average four thousand pounds apiece. 
Really, people ought to bear in mind this fact wheo 
they are wading through a tedious debate. English- 
men are ever prone to test the value of a thing by 4 
mere monetary standard, and orators who pay four 
thousand pounds to obtain the right of speaking, 
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must surely think it worth their while te do their 
very utmost to say semething worth the money. By 
the by, four thousand pounds is what they pay upon 
the average, and, inasmuch as many of them pay 4 

eat deal more, we think their words should have 
the weight of the heavy price at which the power of 
utterance is purch We would suggest that our 
friend Dod, in his ¢’rect list of the Commons should 
specify each member's weight—in the gold his seat 
has cost him, as well as making mention of his pedi- 

, his names, his age, and his political colours. 
The public thus might learn to read with proper re- 
yerence the speeches of an orator whom, intrinsically 
viewed, they might regard as a great bore, but in a 
money point might class among the great guns of the 
House, if his election costs had ranked him as a seven 
thousand pounder.—Punch. 
UP IN BIOGRAPHY. 

Examiner : “ How mary Casaubons were there ?” 

Candidate: “ Two.” 

Examiner: “ Very good. What were they?” 

Candidate: “‘ Students, sir.” 

Examiner: “Students? Well—yee. 
their Christian names ?” 

Candidate : “Robert and Benjamin.” 

Examiner: “Robert and Benjamin, sir! 
do you mean ?” 

Candidate: “ Bob Sawyer and Benjamin Allen.”— 
Punch. 


ConFECTIONERY IN CostumE.—One of the dresses 
described in Le Follet of this month has a “ body of 
chocolate foulard with maroon sleeves.” A dress 
with a body of chocolate must be a sweet thing. It 


What were 


Whom 


is one which may well be conceived to be what the |. 


French milliners call confectionné.— 
LINGUA EAST ANGLIA. 
Suffolk Rustic (in the 


peculiar Eastern Counties tune, 
Wh’ hiet'th’hollbo’! Hinder- 


too subtle for notation): “ 
com’adow !” 

[This was worse than Greek to the young gentleman 
$0 we give a trans- 


= 


from London, to whom it was shout, 
lation: “‘ Get into the ditch, Bo’,” (Suffolk 
“ There (yonder) comes a wood-pigeon !”"|— 

PortrRY AND Pross.—Frederick and Amy were 
watching the effect of setting sun upon the spire 
of Shanklin Church. “ How beautiful,” was the fair 
girl's remark, “ to see it tipped with gold!” “ Yes, 
darling,” said Frederick, “like a gamekeeper.”— 
Punch. 


A GREAT LORD MAYOR, INDEED. 

On the eleetion of Lord Mayor, the other day in 
Common Hall, by the Liverymen of the City of Lon- 
don, Mr. John Bennett, of the Common Council, pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the outgoing civic monarch, 
in reference to whom he said: 

“What faults had he committed that were not 
meen to.all Lord Mayors? He was not ten feet 
high.” 

No. If he had been, the Corporation of London 
would have had three giants; one at the Mansion 
House, besides the two at Guildhall. The City 
a! would then have been Gog, Magog, and Allen. 


A Wogp From AN OLD Woman.—“ Mrs. Grundy’s 


grandmother ” writes to us to say that she entirely 
disapproves of giving vails to servants. Why, deary 
me! the hussies now-a-days all carry parasols, so 
dreadfully afraid are they of spoiling their com- 
plexions! And as for letting them wear vails, why, 
lawks! they’d next be wanting drags to take,’em to 
the Darby !—Punch. 


“ EXCMANGE IS NO BOBBERY.” 

Mistress (who will be constantly in the kitchen) : 
ms Why, cook, I’ve looked everywhere for you down- 
stairs. How dare you be sitting there 2” 

Cook : “ Well, you see, mum, as you prefers taking 
meee in the kitchen, I've taken yours <ere.”— 


Mapame Racuzt will searcely agree with Keats 
that “a thing of beauty is @ oy for ever,” at least 
hot for the next five years. wk. 

How tiresome the professionally funny man be- 
comes on acquaintance! You fly at last from his 
loreed facetiousness. But there is nothing new in 
this discovery. Thé spiders found out the attraction 
ol gravity long before Newton.— Towahawk. 

Tue freaks of the revising barristers are becom- 
‘ng More troublesome than amusing. These gentle- 
men are, we know, always chosen on account of 
their eminent qualificetions for the offiee, but it 
Seems only fair that they should be asked to give 
some proofs of their knowledge of the law, before 
they are permitted to revise it— Tomahawk. 


Tue Wounns of CmsaR>-At a meeting of the 
Academy of Medicine curious paper was read, on 





behalf of M. Dubois, of Amiens, entitled, “ Investi- 
gations into the Death of Julius Cxsar.” M. Dubois, 
having looked up the various passages referring to 
this famous historic incident to be found in Dion 
Cassius, Plutarch, Suetonius, Appian, &c., and com- 
paring them with one another, has fixed the spots 
where the four first. wounds were inflicted aad the 
names of the conspirators who inflicted them. The 
first blow, struck by one of the brothers Casca, pro- 
duced a slight wound underneath the left clavicle; 
the second, struck by the other Casca, penetrated 
the walls of the thorax towards the right; Cassius 
inflicted the third wound in the face; Decimus 
Brutus gave the fourth stab in the region of the 
ge. Contrary to the general opinion, Marcus 

rutus, though one of the conspirators, did not 
strike the Dictator. After the first blows Casar 
fainted, and then all the conspirators hacked his 
body. He was carried by three slaves in a litter to 
his house. Anstistius, the physician, was called in 
and found 35 wounds, only one of which was, in his 
opinion, fatal—that of the second Casca. It may be 
remarked on this curious production of M. Dubois 
that Shakespeare, who seemed to know everything 
by instinct, says— 

“See what a rent the envious Casca made ;” 

and though he mentions “ the well-beloyed Brutus” 
as stabbing, he seems to have entertained some 
doubt, for he speaks of Casar’s blood as rushing out 
of doors after Brutus withdrew his steel, in order to 
be resolved “if Brutus so unkindly knocked or no.” 








PLANOHETTE. 


Te rival beauties laid their hands 
On “ Planchette’s.” stubborn heart, 
Querying silently the while, 
With faces held apart. 
“ Which does he love, tell me, Planchette ?” 
Fair Lily softly said. F 
“ Which does he love?” said queenly Rose, 
Bending her haughty head. 


The white hand trembled like a dove, 
The brown one flashed its ring, 

And still the pencil wrote no word, 
Dragged, like a sullen thing. 

While quiet Pansy, looking on, 
Waited its pranks to see; 

Folding her secret in her heart, 
Softly and silently. 


“ Come hither, Pansy!” Like a dove, 

_ Asmall hand trembling fell, 

When like a weird, uncanny thing, 
The board obeyed her spell. 


Wrote “ Y-o-u.” Oh! wise Planchette, 
Worthy the Delphic priestess’ crown ; 
Each blushing maiden saw herself 
Thus promptly written down. 


The hero camo, as heroes will, 
Proving all romance true, 

And glancing at their paper, said, 
“ What's written?” “ Y-o-u¥ 

“ What was the question, ladies fair? 
Can I not know?” Ah me ; 

“May I one earnest question ask, 
Through this diablerie ?” 


It answers,. “ Pansy.” 
She has fled 
Out through the open door; 
She saw the question in his eye, 
And needs to know no more. 


Alike the Rose and Lily say 
Planchette tells nothing true ; 

But Pansy holds a diff'rent faith, 
She trusts it—wouldn’t you? 








GEMS. 


A rrve philosopher is one who can smile at his 
own misfortunes, and pity and relieve those of 
others. 

Hs is happy whose circumstances suit his temper ; 
but he is more fortunate who can suit his temper to 
auy circumstances. 

Deicacy.—Fastidiousness has eommitted so many 
forgeries on the firm of Delicacy, that this poor 
virtie’ is nearly reduced to a state of bankruptcy. 
Familiarity inevitably destroys delicacy. Perhaps 
this is the reason why the society of ¢irangers is 
sumetimes more. agreeable than that of our most 
intimate relatives. Delicacy respects the feelings 
of everybody. It not only abstains from wounding 
the sensibilities of a modest woman, but even from 
trifling with the fanchs of a gervous hypechondriae.. 
Humana life is fwll of so many grogsnesses, each of | 


which gives a fresh wound to delicacy, that at 
length she expires under repeated blows. At fifteen 
our feelings are in their most sensitive state; at 
thirty, we regard with indifference things which in 
younger and purer years would have annoyed us 
exceedingly; at fifty, our beauty and our delicacy 
are both withering together,—it is but paint for the 
former, and affection for the latter ; and, in old age, 
to find those emotions of the soul, would be as won- 
derful as to meet a smooth and rosy complexion. 
To a certain degree delicacy is a virtue ; let it get a 
step beyond, and it becomes the most childish im- 
becility. 
—_—_— 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


THE MANUFACTURE AND KEEPING oF CIDER.— 
Cider is made by mashing and pressing ripe ap- 
ples. A good eating appleis not necessarily a good 
cider apple, though they are gcod cider apples that 
are also good eating apples; for instance, the Ro- 
manites, russets, &c. The best cider apple is the 
crab apple. As stated, the juice is transferred to 
barrels as soon as pressed, and there permitted to 
ferment. The fermentation does not come as quick 
asin grapes, and proceeds gonerally a little slower. 
The saccharine matter showing but thirteen de- 
grees, and often less, much less alcohol is gene- 
rated, and acetous fermentation is much more likely. 
Pure cider is a cooling, slightly alcoholic, tartish 
beverage. It may be much improved by using five 
to ten pounds of starch sugar to fifteen gallows of 
juice, or, if that be unattainable, common sugar of 
the same weight, to each fifteen gallons of juice, be- 
fore fermentation. The amount of sugar depends 
on the weight on the saccharometer. Cider that 
weighs thirteen, needs but five pounds; that which 
weighs nine or less, needs ten or more. Boiling one 
barrel down to half, and mixing it with another 
barrel, thus making one and a half barrels of juice, 
is also a very good method, and boiling all down 
so as to bring the “must” to twenty and more 
degrees on the saccharometer, is also to be recom- 
mended. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tux Revising Barrister for East Kent has placed 
thirty-three ladies on the list of voters in the Ash- 
ford district. 

THE Queen has brought two handsome brown 
goats from Switzerland, which have been sent to 
Frogmore. 

Txe value of cab property in London is estimated 
at 294,0001., and it is subjected to an annual tax of 
100,000/. Hardly fair. ‘ 

THe Wakeficld Guardians recently discovered 
that an out-door pauper, to whom they were allow- 
ing relief, had 400/. invested in the bank. 

A GNv, an animal of the ox tribe, of very peculiar 
formation, arrived in Liverpool a short time since, 
consigned to Mr. Cross, the naturalist. 

THE day of the total eclipse in Calcutta was a 
a holiday, and the natives signalized the swal- 

owing of the sun by a demon by the usual drum- 
ming, shrieking, and blowing of shells, with offerings 
of rice. 

Tu following piece of jurisprudence may be use- 
fully made known to the public:—‘“ The Court of 
Appeal at Brussels has just ruled that although 
arrest for debt has been abolished in France, the 
debtor, even if he be a Frenchman, may be arrested 
in Belgium for a debt incurred in Frauce.” 

Voracity or Youna Picrons.—A person in 
Worthing some time ago took from the crops of two 
unfledged pigeons, each about the size of a lark, the 
following grains :—From one, 135 and 95 wheat, or 
total 230 grains; from the other, 157 tares and 76 
wheat, or a total of 233 grains. 

BippING FoR TIMBER.—A traveller in the soutl 
of France was. recently going through a forest when 
he suddenly met with a dozen, as he thought, sus- 
picious characters. His first thought was to escape, 
but to his great astonishment one of them came for- 
ward, and after some general conversation about 
trees, summarily offered one hundred napoleons if 
he would retire. The traveller said he had no objec- 
tion, and to his surprise the sum was given him, and 
he went his way rejoicing, and applied to the autho- 
rities, when he discovered that a large sale of forest 
trees took place that day, to which the local buyers 
had been bidden, and these men composed a ‘‘ knock- 
ing out,” 7.e., had. conspired to, prevent. any one else 
bidding, in order that they might obtain the timber 


‘| ata cheap rate. The traveller was supposed by them 


to be a well-known timber-merchant, and to have 
entered the forest for the purpose of bidding, so he 





was bought off. St noné vero, &c. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Frep.—See our answer to “M. J. W." 

Kino Coie.—There is no difference between a swindleand 
obtaining money under false preteuces. 

C. Grrrarp.—To dream of clear water is generally said to 
petoken good news and a prosperous future. 

Eva.—Deliberate with caution, but act with decision ; and 
yield with graciousness, or oppose with firmness. 

James Smita.—Any respectable artists’ colourman will 
supply you with the information, and probably with an essay 
on the art of mixing colours. 

BonemiaN.—1, We make no charge for the insertion of 
correspondence in these columns. 2. Handwriting good and 
bdidsiness-like. 

A Scuoo.soy.—1. There is no such personage as the Lord 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the titie is Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 2. 50001. per annum. 

Droeuepa.—l. The author having chosen to write anony- 
mously, it would be a breach of literary etiquette on our part 
to divulge his name. 2. You should certaiuly reply. 

Anniz.— With a little more attention to the formation of 
your letters, your writiug would be good enough for the 
position you name, 

E. F.—How is it possible that we can tell you how to find 
out the name of the ship in which your friend went to 
Egypt, last May twelvemonth ? 

Fraxx Green.—You are not legally at liberty to marry, 
although in the event of a divorce case, it is probable your 
statement, if proven, might tell in your favour. 

Danret.—Martello towers were circular buildings of ma- 
eoury erected in the present century, on the coast of Eng- 
land, as defences uguiust invasion. 

Puitir.—When a master to whom an apprentice is bound 
for a particular trade changes that trade for another, the 
imdentures binding the apprentice become null aud void. 

Jessiz. — Luxuries soon cease to be sources of pleasure, 
end b mere ries, which gives uo enjoyment, 
but the privation is a positive pain. 

A. G.—Motier Travers is a village in Switzerland, 16 
miles from Neufchatel, celebrated as the place where Rous- 
e#2au wrote his “ Lettres de la Montague.” 

Frora.—Struggle hard against a bal temper; anger will 
occasionally arise, but resist it strongly, remember that a tit 
of passion may give you cause to mourn all the days of your 
Kfe. 

Mac.—The ambition of most smokers is to colour a meers- 
chaum, You, it would appear, however, wish to restore a 
coloured pipe to its pristine colour. It isnot possible; if you 
make the attempt you will spoil your pipe. 

Dentist.—For an unqualified person to use the word “sur- 
geon " on his door plate, in any case, would be punishable by 
Inw ond deservedly so, as it would be a cruel fraud upon the 
public. 

CnaxLes.—The Polypus is a tumour in the nose, which 
receives its name from resembling, by its many roots aud 
ibres, the sea-animal termed polypus, so remarkable for its 
pumeronus feet, or rather, feelers. 

G. M.—A Tetrarch originally denoted one who ruled over 
the fourth part of a country or @ kingdom ; afterwards the 
term simply signified a minor or inferior potentate, without 
reference to the extent of territory govorned. 

Apixg Sarrox.—To improve and whiten the skin, mix 
some flour of sulphur iv a little milk, and after allowing itto 
stand for an hour or two, rub some of the milk, without dis- 
turbing the sulphur, into the skin, it will keep it soft, aud 
make the complexion clear. 

Cowtzer.—In some parts of the north of England and 
Scotland, Martinmas, the feast of St. Martin, which occurs 
én November, is denominated quarter-day. The few tne 
days which sometimes occur about the beginuing of this 
month, have been called “St. Martin's Littke Summer.” 

Evgar.—Culloden is in Invernesshire, and was the scene 
of the last battle fought in 1746, between the Houses of 
Stuart and Hanover, the troops of the latter being com- 
manded by the Duke of Cumberland, who signally defeated 
the Pretender. 

Mrs. E. Hopsx—We cannot recommend you to apply to 
the persuns you name for “ Home Employmeut.” Most of 
the persons who put forth such advertisemvuts are little 
better than cheats; avoid thom; the more especially, if, as is 
xenverally the case, they require a premium. 

Grorce.—It is certainly true that marble is limestone, but 
limestone is not marble, but only becomes so when it is 

seessed of certain pa. Marble may be defined as 

imestone, when, in the first place. it is capable of receiving 
» eertale amount of polish; in the second, when endowed 
with a distinct tint and uniformity of colour; and in the 





7 | male than the possession of a sweet temper. 
| never be happy without it; itis like the flowers that spring 


third, when able to be ‘quarried in masses which are free 
from defects. Marbles varying in purity, and in the degree 
in which they possess these qualifications, are to be found 
in nearly every country, especially in those exhibiting a 
hilly contour, and where the geological nature of the ground 


| is of a metamorphic character. 


Aones.—No trait of character is more agreeable in a fe- 
Home can 


up in our pathway, reviving and cheering us. Study then to 


| acquire and maintain a sweet temper. 


Acatua.—Féte de Vertu was an annual assemblage, chiefly 
of young persons, to whom were adjudged rewards for in- 
dustry and virtue; these /ées, held at Nuncham, in Oxfor- 
shire, were instituted by Lady Harcourt in 1789, and con- 
tinue | till her death. 

CU.aic.—Mi'shipmen and apprentices in the merchant 
service, being pupils, have to pay a premium to obtain the 
situation. There is an old saying, that “a midshipman's 
half-pay is like a monkey's allowance, more kicks than half- 
pence.” 

M. J. W.—If you continue to have recourse to advertising 


| quacks you will ruin your health beyond all remedy. Apply 
to a respectable private medical practitioner, or a hospital 
| surgeon, adhering closely to the advice received, and you will 


speedily regain your health. 

Manrx.—A!l notices, of whatever description, relating to 
tenancies, should be in writing, eud the person serving the 
said notice shoul! write on the back thereof a memorandum 
of the date ov which it was served, and should keep'a copy 
of the notice and memorandum. 

Ayxtovus Oxe.—Since you are oneof the “two Richmonds 
in the Held,” screw your courage to the sticking point and 
propore at once, remembering that “none but the brave 
deserve the fair.” At all events the young lady will then 
show to which point of the compass her affections point. 

T. Seaate.—Take our advice; do not waste your time in 
the study of the so-called art. . It is mere charlatanism, and 
has beeu the cause of more mischief than even the worst of 
quack medicines. It was fora time believed in, but after 
having ruined one of oar most eminent physicians, it has 
died out, at least in the minds of sensible people. 

Row.anp.—The Operative Jewish Converts’ Institution is 
in Palestine-place, Bethnal-green. Its object is to receive 
ani form into a Christian housebolkl Jewish inquirers and 
converts, to instruct them farther in Christiauity, and to 
teach them priuting or book-biuding. It was started in 
1831. 

A SIMILE. 
Two dew-drops on a ruse-leaf sat 
Ere rose the morning sun, 
Til o'er them came the zeplyr’s breath, 
Theu blended into one. 


Two hearts as pure as dow-Jrops are, 
Shiuiog on the heather, 

By love's pure breath united one, 
To separate —oh, never! 





W. 4. 


J. Curstoy.—A corporal is a non-commissioned officer, 

with superior pay to that of the common soldiera, and with 

| nominal rank uuder a serjeant; he hes charge of one of the 

squads of she company, places and relieves seutriva, and 

keeps goo! ovder in the gaar!; he receives the word of the 
inferior rounds that pass by his guard. 


Pepro.—St. Paul's School was eudowed in 1512 by John 
Colet, Dean of St. Paul's, for 153 boys “ of every nation, 
country, and class." The trat schoolhouse was burnt in 
1666; the second, by Wren, was taken down in 1824, and 
the present building erected by George Smith. William 
Lilley was the drat master, and his grauuiar is still used by 
the boys. 

M. D.—Charities for especial classes of persons are 
Bumerous, We fear, however, there are nove which would 
meet your case. In most parishes, however, tuere are pri- 
vate charities, supporte! by funds left umler the wills of 
deceased! persons. To discover this, you should apply, en- 
closing references as to good character, to ove of the clergy- 
men of your parish. 

Lirrte Axyiz.—We are afraid that “ Little Annie" is also 
& littie jilt. Her agiancé being abroad, a friend of that gen- 
tlemau falls in love with her aul she with iim; onder the 
circumstances Aunie asks our advice. Let Annie read the 
legend of “ Alonz» the Brave aud the Fair Imogene,” and if 
she marry this uew admirer, she must beware the ghost of 
her former lover, and the fate of the faithless [ 


in particular, we will reply. 2. The patronage is veste 

the Secretary of State for India, and you cannot une 
nomination without great i 3. Age between cightesy 
and twenty-five, 4 Candidates for the civil service in Inui, 
must possess a liberal education, ani a sound knowledy: , 
Hind 5. The inations are held in Dean's Yar) 
Westminster. 6. Handwriting : 

Evirms Parxer.—An excellent method to prevent the 
pitting after small-pox is to paint the face and neck with , 
camel's-hair pencil dipped in glycerine, or in a weak go!y. 
tion of lunar-caustic, made in the pro m Of 2 grains of 
nitrate of silver to 1 oz. of distilled water. Tho time for 
application is about the seventh day, before suppuratioy 
takes place, the lotion arresting that action, and by preven. 
ing the formation of matter, saves the skin from being 
oe ; you can obtain either of the ingredients ut any che- 
mist’s. 

Prose axp Portry.—“M. H. W.” “ ITarold Latham's Cloh 
Foot,” is a creditable composition and'holds out a promise of 
better things to come from the same pen; at the same time 
we regret that it is too crade.in style aud plot for our 
columns. The effusions of the following correspon:ents, 
“Emmeline Lott,” “Samuel Harris,” “Jane Armstrong,” 
“H. Westham,” * John Stecle Below,” gn *t Anxious One,” 
and “A. L. S.,” we respectfully decline, as bein z unit for the 
pages of Tuk Loxpow Reaver. ere is a crudeness and 
want of finish in the composition of the whole of thew, 
that sets all literary propriety at deflance. 

Marta.—Mount St. Michael is @ granite rock in Mount's 
Bay, Cornwall, opposite Marazion. It rises in the form of 
@ cone, and has, on its summit, a chapel, said to have barn 
founded in the ifth century, and an old monastery, whic) 
has been converted into.a modern dwelling-house, The 
rock is defended by two batteries, and there isa small ish. 
ing village at its base. It is connected with the mainland 
by a causeway, which is uncovered at low water. It is sup. 
posed to be the Ucrium of Ptolemy, a port from which tin 
was shipped in anci-ut times from Cornwall, for seaports ia 
the Mediterratean Sea. 


Ansre and Nexiy.—“ Annie,” tall, fair, and blue eyes, 
“Nelly,” rather short, and dark; both are of amiable dis- 
positions. 

Rosertos, thirty-eight, not bad-looking, and accustome 
to a seafaring life. Respondent must be a young lady (wiluw 
or not) in a respectable business for herself. 

C. W. Evrrarn, twenty, fair, 5 ft. 4 in., religious, highty- 

ducated, resp bl d, a tradesman and organist, 
in receipt of about 1201. per aunum. Respondent must bv 
religious and refined, and have a little money. 

Lity M., eighteen, fair, blue eyes, medium height, gooi- 
looking, fond of home, and thoroughly domesticated. ite- 
spondent muat be tall, dark, aud good-looking (@ tradesumau 
preferred), 

H. N. Spipsox, twenty-one, o tradesman, tall, dark, hani- 
some, and respectably connected, Respondent must be tall, 
dark, about eighteen or twenty, affectionate, preity, 
thuroughly educated, and have a small income. 

Moya and Neara.—“ Mona,” twenty-two, clear olive com- 
plexion, dark eyes and hair, slim aud tall, “ Nesta,” fair, 
blue eyes, golden hair, and tall. Respoudents must vo tall, 
dark, and about thirty. 

Lypia and Lizzi. — “ Lydia,” twenty, medium height 
hazel eyes, dark hair, highly accomplished, and has a little 
money. “Lizzie,” seventeen, medium height, black hair 
and eyes, highly accomplished, and respectably connected. 
and has a littl money. Kespondents must be dark, tall 
fond of home, and be good-tempered, with a salary of 100/. 

W. W., F. S. ML, and.O. W.—" W. W.,” eighteen, auburo 
hair, 5 ft 6 in., and good-looking. Respondent musi be 
about seventeen, auburn hair, amiable, and accomplishe:. 
“F.S. M.,” nineteen, curly hair, with 901. per annum. Re- 
spondent must be eighteen, goldeu-haired, aud accomplishe! 
“C. W.,” eighteen, and respectable. Respondent must be 
soventeen, pretty, and accomplished. 

Happy Jack and Merry Wit.—" Happy Jack,” ninetees 
fair, light hair, gray eyes, fond of home, 5 ft. 6 in., iu « 
good position, and will have a small sum of money when 
twenty-oue, “ Merry Will,” nineteen, fair, gray eyes, brown 
carly , ft. 2in., in a good position, but no money, foud 
of home. Respondents must be fair, good-looking, mediuw 
height, affectionate, and fond of home. 

Wii Str. Geonce and Hoserr L'Esrxancr.—“ Willie 
St. George,” twenty-one, fair hair, light eyes, iutelligent, « 
Protestant, with a considerable income, well-connected. 
R t must be dark, good-tempered, and fond of 

















Caprain.—L Your only course is to apply personally at the 
office of a ship-owner; a swall premium is geuerally ex- 
pected, as you will ud by reference to the aivertising 
columus of the daily newspapers. 2. In the tirst place you 
must be properly qualitied; in the second possess good in- 
terest. 3. At nineteen years of age you bave but small 
chance of obtaining any situation brfore the mast. 

S.J. A.—Children in all instances, represent, or are the 
heirs of their parents. But your case is so complicated that 
you had better cousult a svlivitor, who will examine the will. 
‘Tbe chance of obtaining the money is well worth the trifling 
cost. We canuot advise you, for the simple reason, that a 
single word in a will will frequeutly decide, for vue party or 
the other, the testator's intention. 

Etvrra.—The game of quairille is played by four persons, 
andthe number of cards required is forty; the four,tens, 
nines, and eights, being discarded from the pack. The deal 
is made by distributiag the cards to each player, three ata 
time for two rounds, and four for oue round, commencing 
with the right-hand player, who is the eldest band, The 
trump is made by the person who plays, with or without 
calling, by naming spades, clubs, diamonds, or hearts, and 
the suit so named becomes trumps. 

Hexry.—The lime or linden tree is a tall upright tree with 
fragrant Jowera, at oue time much cultivated in this qountry ; 
it is uncertain when it was introduced, but one is mentioned 
in 1562. The lime trees in St. James's Park are said to have 
been planted atthe suggestion of Evelyn, who recommended 
multiplying odoriferous trees in his work “ Fumifugiam,” 
in 1661. One of these trees was planted iu Switzerland in 
1410, and existed in 1720, the trunk of which was thirty-six 
feet in circumference. 

Law Cierx.—l. The examination of clerks in the India 
Office varies according to the departments and the different 
classes in these departments. If you will paint to any ome 





music. R tability indispensable. Money no object 
“Hubert L'Estrange,” twenty, tall, dark hair aud eyes, 
very affectionate, an Episcopalian, with a moderate income, 
and good prospects. Respondent must have durk hair aud 
eyes, and begood-tempered. Mouey of no consideration. 


OCosmruntcatioss Recetvep: 


Feank is responded to by—“ Peggy,” twenty-two, tall, 
poem affectionate, fond of music and home, and good-loos- 
ug. 





arRY by—“Annie Turner,” nearly eighteen, 5 ft 3io, 
dark, fond of music and home. 

Potty by—" Homely Heury.” 

Micyonne by—“ Herbert D.,” an undergraduate of one of 
the universities, and good-looking. 

FLorexce Reeves and Mise Cutrrorp by—“ Richart 
Barriugtou,” twenty, tall, auburn bair, blue eyes, jovial dis- 
positiou, very fond of music, te, highiy respectab! 
aud in # good situation. 








Part LXVL, ror Novewasn, 1s sow Reapy. Puce 64. 
*,* Now Ready, Vou. XL of Tux Lospoy Reaver Price 
4s. 6d. 


‘Also, the Tits and Ixpex to Vou. XL Price Oxe Pessy. 


N.B.—Corresronpents Musr Apveess Tuam Lerress 
THe Eviron or “Tus Losoox Reapex,” 334, Strand, W.U. 

tpt We cannot undertake to retura Rejected Manuscripts. 
As they are seutto us voluutarily, autnors should retaia 
copies. 
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